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INTRODUCTION. 

In that part of the city of Baltimore designated, in those 
days, as ''the New Qimrter/' Jived, in one of the more 
beautiful of the pretty resideneis which lined the street, 
the &mily of Caldwell ; a name which, though respectable 
in itself, had yet derived its " eclatt" principally, froQi an 
alliance with the Dubands, the ikiiediate descendant 
of a French gentleman, who, giving, up the Itocinations 
of rank and title, and -largely sacrificing his fortune in 
consequence, emigrated to the United States, that he might 
assist in carrying out a principle, which he had now 
despaired of ever seeing adopted in his own country — 
a itee representative form of Government. 

It is witibi the unmarried ^fter of Mrs. Caldwell, Ellhn 
Du&Ann (a lady celebrated for her beauty, intelligence, 
and a grace of manner lovely as it was rare), that these 
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simple ''heart hisUmes'* have to do; a lady, who, though 
she had now arrived at an age that was considered " uncer. 
tain/' yet remained the theme of speculation and curiosity, 
that one so gifted by nature, and favored by every " outward 
circumstance," should have remained so long a time single — 
and who even now, when she made her appearances in society, 
which were rare, drew after her the silent homage and 
admiration of the opposite sex. 

There was a story that was familiar in everybody's 
motfHi, of Miss Durand's affections having been shamefully 
trifled with, a year or so after she had made her debut 
into society, by a young man, ar Mr. I>uiiAI9T, of fascinating 
exterior and of considerable pretension, who came from the 
souths and who had made quite a *'stir " am<mg the belles 
of those days — that die seemed never to have recovered 
from the wound which thiat arch-coquet (Dulany) had 
inflicted upon her hed«rt. Be that as it majr» it is of those 
days that we write, and of the feelings and motives which 
swayed the actors, which will be best unfolded through the 
own heart thoughts and reminiscences of Ellen. It is when 
her heart sinks — sick — sick— -that we take up the recital 
of that which — she unay notHknow. 

It was at the close of the summer of 1832, a year which 
win always be remembered, as marking the advent of the 
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Asiatic Cholera on our shores, with which disease we have 
nothing to do, excepting as it affected the health and 
oppressed the spirits of Ellen I>Etrand, who, as she lay 
alone in her room, helplessly weak from a severe attack 
of the prevalent disease, weary, listles£b having exhausted 
all the means of amusement that her weak eyes would 
permit, was, by the accidental discovery of an old "rack," 
or "basket," filled with cards, plunged into a dreamy 
review of the "past;" each card, as she glanced at the 
name engraved there, or written, in pencil, recalliiig the 
history of some friend till now nearly or quite forgotten, 
connecting their past with Uieir present state, reviving 
early friendships (though not early love, that had been 
omnipresent), and awakening her to the interests and to 
the duties of life. The train of reminiscences and of 
thought which this simple circumstance had given rise to 
(whether the result of accidfint, or designed by an all-wise 
Providence, to fit her gently, soothingly, for the change 
that was coming), gave new life to her being, and caused 
her to break away from the selfishness which had wrapped 
itself round her as a mantle, and which comprised the one 
great fault of Ellen Dxtrand. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ah! me. Six long weeks have I lain here, and lis- 
tened to the <3ontinued din of bread-carts, wateiMsarts, 
bl^gage-cars, and tiiie moumfol rambling carriages. 
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[ On the 41st page, the eleventh line from the top, for " red " read rral. 
« 128rd " " tliirteenth " " '* " "settled" read seethed. 
« 134th " " fifth line " " '' '' then '' read M«re. 

« 222nd " " top line, for " dress " read dv^. 
" 1 23rd " *' third line from the bottom, for *' evert " read ever. 
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111 rmg the^ beU. No one comes. I 'U ring again. 
So, Ellenora, the chambermaid, has come up, eh! 

"What is it you want. Miss Ellen?'' 

"Want! Why did not some one else come up be- 
fore?" 

" Why, Julia said, that she had waited on you all 
day, and it was now Maria's turn; and Maria #aid. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ah ! me. Six long weeks have I lain here, and lis- 
tened .to the continued din of bread^Ksarts, water-carts, 
haggage^cars, and the moumfol mmbling carriages. 
To me it is mournful — it seems to teU a story, as it 
goes along, of sadness, suffering, and tears! How 
dingy this room looks; oobwehs are streaming from 
all the corners, and dust on everything; they merely 
smooth things over, now that I am sick, and cannot 
help myself. 

« 

Oh! how tired I am! VU turn over on my right 
side — ^the change is no better, it aches as bad as the 
left! The clock is striking in the hall-^one, two, 
three, four. Four o'clock I The doctor said I might 
get up at four, and sit up until bedtime, if I wished. 
1 11 ring the^ belL No one comes. I '11 ring again. 
So, Ell^iora, the chambermaid^ has come up, eh! 

"What is it you want. Miss Ellen?'' 

" Want ! Why did not some one else come up be- 
fore?" 

" Why, Julia said, that she had waited on you all 
day, and it was now Maria's turn; and Maria #»id. 
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that she had tended aunt Ellen all day yesterday^ and 
thought that Julia ought, to do it all day to day; and 
so Mrs. Caldwell was displeased with them for acting 
so, toward their aunt, who had always done so much 
for them, and been so kind, and told them they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves — ^when she sent me up.'' 

I 'U say nothing in answer, though my heart is 
wounded — ^wounded to the core* 

" I wish to get up, EUenora. Place the large i^k- 
inff^hair near the east window, for there is a pleasant 
shade there, now; throw open the blinds; that will do; 
now I can have more air." 

I ri^e now, more weak ^md trembling from the 
wound that is in my heart, with difficulty put on my 

which I slowly place myself. 

'< That will do, Ellenora. Stay — ^bring a 43tool, to 
rest my feet upon ; my fan ; the stand, also^ you had 
better place by me, it will be more convenient. So, 
that will do. You may go, now." 

I lean back ; I feel that- something is wanting, yet ; 
something to occupy and amuse. 

"Ellenora?" 

She cannot be but a few st^ from the door. I fed 
that she hears, but does not heed. I ring — she comes 
slowly back, and stands at the door. I will not notice 
her, which she seeing, says " Ma'am ?" impatiently, too. 
Ahftil I will exact a respectful demeanor from yau^ 
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MisSf at least. Ill «ay again, <^ EUenora?'' My firm- 
ness has conquered her; she has ccHne in, and now 
how respectfully she stands before me. • 

" Is there anything more, you wish, Miss Ellen V^ 

" Yes, if you please, Ellenora, look in my wardrobe, 
there, on the uj^r shelf on the right-hand side, yon 
will see a mahogany box ; bring it to me ; set it on the 
stand. You can go, now.'' 

The breeze blows softly on my temples, as I rock 
myself gendy in my chair* I am feeling much re- 
freshed, since I rose. And now I look at my box on 
the stand— little repository of forgotten things, for 
years unexplored, What can you contain? Nothing, 
that I can think of, but faded ribbpns, and other arti- 
cles of a lady's toilet, whioh it always was my passion 
to saTe» Yes, for having Once used an article which 
pleased me, I never covli endure throwing it away — 
no, nor gwing. I had much prefer buying new things 
for gifts, even for the poor, rather tiian that which I 
had once used, should be carelessly handled by others, 
and a very great compliment to a friend it is (if they 
only knew it), when I present them with an article of 
my wearing. 

And so, also, of thy lovers! Oh! Ellen Durand! 
has not the keenest vexations which thou hast endured 
in this life, been caused by the successive miurriage of 
each r^'ected beau? Hiou wQuldst have them all re- 
main sighing for thee, and likest not that another 
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should ooeupy i^ heart which thou hadst filled. Be 
not so tenacious. Miss EUen Durand. All thy first 
admirers have 'long since passed into the regions of 
matrimony — ^thy later ones will erelong follow. And, 
remember, thy youth passed with the bachelorhood of 
thy first admirers—'^ prime is oH the twme — and as 
reascm whispers this I fall back with a groan«-^my 
prime is on the wane! my first lovers all gonet Oh! 
why do I jest thus? As I think this a pang shoots 
through my heart — as I whisper, No! not all gone — 
Oh! William. 

That last si&:h, and panir, broU£cht with them a £cleam 
of suBsW I feel Zrfnl, !g^, and look^ at 
my box, think I would like to see the old ribbons and 
things it contains, again; and now TU place it in my 
lap, and open the lid. Fudge! What's all this? 
The contents of this box are certainly literary — ^mnsty 
looking pamphlets, with learned titles. I have no eye- 
sight for them further, so I 'U throw them on the floor, 
to rid them of the mildew, s^ for an airing. . 

What could haye possessed me, to pack these ugly 
things in this box? and these? two or three old book- 
covers, and a newspaper. Beally, Ellen! But, doubt- 
less, dear, they are mementos? 

And now, I'U take out, carefully, thi& irregularly- 
shaped bundle, of which I see several, done up in soft, 
white paper, and feeling very light. I open it ten- 
derly, for Aere seems to be something crumbling 
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about it — ^an aromatic odor, withal, issues from it — 
and! a bouquet of flowers! (the broken, withered stems 
held together by a blue ribbon, almost blinding me 
with their dust) is exposed to view. 

Bah! I exclaim, tossing them Out of the window, 
where they are scattered by the winds of heaven^ what 
do I want of this? He that gave it to me, is at this 
day, the father of five children. As I say this, and 
look down at the other, and no doubt similar, bundles, 
I burst out iuto such a spasmodical, ho, ho, ho! he, he, 
be! ha, ha, ha — so loud and long, that the door flew 
open, and my niece, Julia, has come flying in, to know 
if aunt won't have a cup of valerian tea — aa mother 
thought you were getting a nervous fit. 

I }dace my hand firmly on my side, to still its beat- 
ings, as I say, " No! no! Julia, child, teU your mother 
I am very comfortable, and never was more eompoded 
in ^y life." * 

Less reverently, but still with a careful touch, will I 
nowi^pen one, two, three, four more bundles, making 
five in all, turning my head aside as I open each one, 
so as not again to be blinded by the dust of past fan- 
cies. Ah! here is one, with the blossom of the peach, 
the ranunculus, the moss-rose with its bud, globe ama- 
ranth, and bay leaf. Well do I know who gave me 
iJm bouquet; how expressive of his attentions to me — 
ay! of his character. I'll lean back- in my chair, and 
muse — ^muse of Orville Dulany ! 
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You seemed true — Orville ! ^fcrue — as you were ffen- 
erons, tender, and chivalric. Your ejZ and e^ry 
feature of your face, Wed an absorbing, admustion; 
the tones of your yoice» in its soft, delicate, modula- 
tions, expressed, as no language oot^ admiration! 
Oh ! I was fascinated — chiurmed-^but I never loved yoiiy 
Orville Dulany! There is a feeling of doseness and 
suffocation rising in my throat. I must dispel it, and 
will proceed, again, to examine my box. Ah ! I see a 
slight division of wood, which i will raise, and, what 
do I see beneath it? A card-basket! filled to the 
brim with notes and cards! I am overjoyed I With 
difficulty can I restrain myself £ron» screaming with 
delight. 

What a' repositoiy of mementos, slight though they 
be, are contained in this smaU basket! ^ What recol- 
lections and associations will each small card, and note, 
recall to my mind! What a fund of M^ftcfty is here ! 
requiring but the magic touch of memory to unfold. 

Not a card, not a note will I displace, but lovingly 
replay the basket in the box, for not now could I in- 
dulge in old memories, uninterrupted. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

'T IS mbming; what a luxury i» relief from pain ! 
I am u^ again and sitting in my easy chair, round by 
this south window, for here, now, is the pleasant shade; 
the soft wind blows gently on m^, and I think what a 
boon is health to life — ^life with its fitful chaiiges, its 
joys, its griefs, its bounding hope and Uaek despaii^ 
incentives all to its keener relish-^for as the ebb and 
flow of the ocean, is necessary for its purity, even so is 
life, which without these would stagnate-— for through 
the mists of uncertainty which surround us there always 
flash ike rays of hope, tjbe charm of life. 

I think of t}ie ray of hope, which since yesterday 
even, ^ghtly illumes my path,^ around which before 
was fast-spreading darkness. I think of William — 
and memory carries me far into the lapse of years — 
of a plain, quiet boy of fifteen, who was very kind to 
me— ^ wild, restless child of ieai years, who was alwi^s 
ready to help me in my plays, to make a hoop, or point 
an arrow, and when in the cool of evening I would be 
out on the pavement at play with my companions, 
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William would be there — ^leaning against a house or 
tree with folded arms — ^watching, and whenever I 
looked toward him for sympathy or approval, I found 
it already speaking in Ids countenance, and whether 
off among the hills which surrounded our city, or ram- 
bling on the common, still he would be there — ^his 
glaRce ever on m^ 

I think of the time, when about leaving for college, 
he came to bid me good-by ; ^^1 shall be gone a long, 
long time, EUen — ^five years." " Jfee years!" I exclaim, 
"and never come home cnoe in all that time?" "Oh 
yes, EUen, every vacatioa-time, but I shall be bo lonely 
away off there — ^you must write to me EUen, often;" 
" Why ! wonH your mother and brotibers write to you?" 
I exclaim, with great BimpUcity. "(Mi! yes, they wiU 
write every week," he said, smiling so cheerfuUy, "but 
I want you to write, Ellen, too." I promise "that I 
wiU, and teU him how many heads I get m a weeky at 
school, and aU about the cherries and apples in the 
garden. * . 

GQie five years passed. At first I missed the kind 
attentions of WiUiam. Ther^ were other boys that 
caUed themselves my lovers, that ^ve me bouquets of 
fiowers, and said they loved me. I told them that my 
father did not approve of Uttle girls having lovers, 
beside I was too busy studying my lessons ; I had no 
time to love, but I felt pleased, and solry, too, that 
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they should love me so, and would think of the soul- 
entranced gaze of William, and wonder why- he did not 
loye me, too. 

I hecame very fond of my studies, and when not 
engaged at my regular lessons, would read the works 
recommended by my father. 

My father ! as I think of thee, what memories crowd 
on my heart ! Cut down in thy manhood's prime — 
when thy hopes had never seemed so high, or thy pros- 
pects so bright afl then ! Such nobility of soul and 
mind ; thy adopted country, society, the suflFering and 
unhappy, lost a protector and friend in theCf my father — 
and Ellen> can she ever have such a counselor and 

guide ? 

o o o o 

Again I think of William, and of my letters, toward 
the close of his absence — of how historical and learned 
they had become. I no longer spoke of the cherries 
and apples in the garden — ^faintly I smile as memory 
recalls one — a dissertation on the qualities of two rival 
candidates for the throne of Poland, and his answ J^«n 
which William said that he would rather I would write 
a letter more of rm/sdf. 

Oh ! that sweet springtime of my youth, how bright, 

and fair, and true, then appeared the world ! to what 

delicious reveries did my fancy give birth, the eflFects 

of my first romance — " The Children of the Abbey." 

What accidents and misfortunes would assail me, from 
2 
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which I was always rescued by a tall, slender gentle- 
man, with black hair and whiskers, the very counter- 
part of the hero of my romance, and haw romantic it 
would be, to be an orphan^ — -half-orphan, ^las ! I had 
been from early childhood. 

L think of the period of these vain, idle imaginings, 
and of the sad heari-subduing reality which soon came— 
in the death of my father. 

How desolate, bleak, and heartless, now appeared 

the world, I thought I could never more know 

grief. 

o o o o 

I think of my sister and her grief— of her maa^riage 
shortly after ; of the promise which she exacted from 
her husband, that her home should be mim always ; of 
the sale of the old house and furniture, and of our 
removal into the new ; of the feeling of desolation which 
gathered heavily on my soul ; of the anxiety of that 
sister and her husband who liked not to see such con- 
tinued depression of spirits in one so young ; of their 
l(pH resolve to s6nd me away to visit among our rela- 
tions and his, that the change and travel might do 
away with the weight that was upon my heart 

It was after an absence of six months that I returned 
and found William also had come. He was much 
changed, although I had seen him at every vacation 
except the last, yet in eighteen months his figure had 
become broad and heavy. How full of joyous life he 
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was — ^and oh ! so kind, how deeply he entered into my 
sorrows — ^he was more than ever my brother. 

I think of the time when the mother of William lost 
her property, never great, but the dear lady had 
intended it as a capital for her two sons to begin busi-. 
ness with ; of her resignation and dependence upqja 
Providence ; of the determination and resolution of her 
eldest son, not to be cast down — he seemed to be roused 
stnew to exertion — ^I think of the despondency and 
despair of William. 

Ah ! I could not comprehend it, and blamed him, in 
my heart, to be so wretched about the loss of money. 
I felt less esteem for him — ^I thought he wanted energy. 

Again I think of my eighteenth birth-day ! how bright 
and joyous the world appeared ihm, which was to be 
opened to my view. 

That party which sister gave to her friends to wel- 
come the young debutant — and I was to be launched 
forth into a world of gayety and pleasure, how my 
fancy pictured troops of lovers — and, as I had bee^ini- 
tiated into the characters of the be&ux about to^W- 
howl considered and reflected upon whose attentions I 
would accept, and whose not ! 

Imagination even now becomes warm, as memory 
;recalls that night. I se^ed to be filled to intoxica- 
tion — ^with a sense of my own attractiveness. Nor was 
I to be blamed, if sight *and hearing had failed me, 
then, I could have resisted the bewildering sensation. 
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And William, too, was* there. He looked morose, 
and fixed upon every one, with whom I danced, or 
tal]^«d, such a strange, heavy stare, that I hegan to 
wonder how I had ever thought him so gentle and 
pleasant. 

I think of the next day, and the next— of the con- 
tinued succession of calls — ^ladies and gentlemen, eager 
to congratulate us on my successful efnJbr^e into society ; 
of the allusions of ladies to certain gentlemen, whom 
they more than hinted, had returned home overwhelmed 
with love ; the powerful influence which, despite my bet- 
ted reason, all this had upon my imagination ; of the 
sleepless nights spent in recalling every.wotd, look, the 
very tone of voice — ^which again bewildered and thrilled 
upon my fancy, even more than they had done when 
they first fell from the moustached lips of my admirera, 
to be caught up and treasured by an idle fancy — I will 
not say mm— for who, in their inmost heart, e^n say 
that they are not susceptible to flattery ? 

The memories and experiences of years^ come in 
r^lw before me^ — I can think of none who are not 
susceptible — ^not one— our life, womar!% Kfe, is made up 
of trifles — ^little do you consider — ^ye fonfe of crecsbicn — 
the eflFect which a few moments of idle compliment have 
upon ^m inexperienced wom^n, be she young or old ; 
what is to you but the filling up of an odd moment of 
your existence, often is to her a lifetime. 

Not so with her who has run the gauntlet of a season 
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in sKXjiety — there tact and a knowledge of the world (mbf 
are to be gained — ^and that keen perception of the 
delicate shad^, charluster and feeling, which enables 
one to seize upon and improve, to their own advantage, 
any little trait that would pass unnoticed by the indis- 
criminating observer— and which, beside rendering one^s 
self more entertaining and agreeable, and the ipiore to 
be desired, is also more gratifying to the person, who 
feels himself, and is, inspired with more confidence — 
for aU have their points, upon which .they pique 
themselves. 

And ifuniy Ellen, hast thine ! Oh ! Ellen, Ellen, I 
hear a voice within me say — remember the old adage, 
" self praise is half vanity." 

No ! it is not vanity. Why be hypocritically modest, 
and protest my numeroufl imperfections ! no, no — I will 
be candid with myidf, at least — and, like Buffon, 
acknowledge to a consciousness, of my own attractions. 

Oh! Ellen (I feel myself blushing at the thought; 
I wuik I had more self-<;ontrol), I never caught the 
reflection of myself in a mirror when in oompany<|hat 
I did not blush — ^thereby causing ill-natured remarks 
on my vanity. 

I do wish I had more self-control — as a woman of my 
age— yes ! yes ! Ellen, acknowledge— out with it— of — 
of — thirty-five, should have, at ihirty-fioe ! 

Oh! vanity! where is the strength thou but now 
didst give me ? , Why do I sink, helplessly, back on 
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my chair, and my afms fall listlesisly by my side? 
thirty-five ! and no adoring husband to call me wife — 
no sweet, prattling child, to say to me, mother — to 
nurse me in sickness-to be my ^ide and support in 
old age — ■ . - 

Oh God ! how have I frittered away my existence ! 
how many manly hearts have I rejected, who wonld 
have been my glory and pride — and not be as I now 
am, dependent on the divided affections c^ a sister, and 
the forced attentions of her diildren — 

Ah ! my own generation of young friends have long 
since become fathers and mother* of families ; the 
second are fast leaving me — ctB are becoming the center 
of loving circles, while I — ^I — am at the outskirts of 
one. 

Like a dream comes to me the memory of other 

days — and as the voices of my early friends — ^the 

sighing of this soft south breeee*. 

o o o o o o 

My card basket! but, what is this small parcel, in 
theX5omer of the box ? a Jine gold chmnj fastened with a 
stud, Alas ! well do I remember when this was clasped 
round my head by that — Oh ! William — the dust of the 
flowers yesterday even prevented my discovering thw 
precious memento, even as the vain .manners and false 
appearance of their givers in days of yore— did thy' 
sterling qualities — 

And now, as (with that knowledge of the world 
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which experietLoe has now given me), I view the 
characters of my early admirers^ I feel that as pure 
gold were ihi/ qualities compared to^ theirs. o o o 

Oh ! blessed thought, beaming like sunshine across 
my desolate path, as I tremblingly ask myself, may 
not thy love, William, remain strong and pure, even as 
this chain? 

How light my heart is! — ^I could dance a pirouette, 
I feel so merry — ^were it not that I am weak, and have 
aiittle, very little, rheumatism in my bones. 

Well, well, I '11 turn these cahls out into my lap- 
there is many a reminiscence that will be revived again 
in thy memory, by looking these over — and in recalling 
pa^t events, and tracing them up to the present — 
thou wilt have food for thought, occupation, and 
amusement for a week, Ellen Durand, beside fighting 
thy battles over again, so nice and cool, in thy easy 
chair. - 

OarutheTB WaUirigford ! Wheat dianges a few years 
make in some people! 'tis but^a short time since, that 
I met Caruthers in the street; I thought, this tpie, 
there was a little more of the old life in his manner, 
as he bowed in passing ; but still, who would recognize 
in the bent figure, threadbare pepper-and-salt clothes, 
gray shaggy hair, with hat pressed down square and 
tight upon his temples, and shalnbling gait — ^the cheery, 
trim, spruce Caruthers Wallingford, of sixteen years 
ago (heigho ! that I should remember that far back — 
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I shall eertamly never let on, before my young acquainir 
ances, that I can do so), Mr, Wallingford, now. 

Let me see — ^why is it that we are not more intimate? 
I called there last — ^to be sure^ it was more than a 
year — ^yes, two years— true ! that was a return-general 
for several of Mrs. Wallingford's, who was not cere- 
monious with me, as I always entreated of her not to 
be — she know* how my time is necessarily taken up 
with — ^with — ^ah! what? 

But, she has noi returned my call-^-so that it is Aer 
fault, that we are not more intimate. Why! do I 
reason thus? am I feeling quite satisfied with myself? 

Here — ^here is the poor creature's card. 

JEheUne Mnwle^—for JEUen. Yes, we were not wont, 
in days gone by, to address each other as Mrs. and 
Miss — ^no! I called you Eva! sweet Eva! years after 
you were led to the altar by Caruthers Wallingford, 
as I had done when we were school girls together — 
then why this change ? 

My thoughts go back — back^-to the days of my 
childhood, and memory traciBs the history of Caruthers 
and Eveline Wallingford — 

Even now, you appear to me, Eva^ as when we were 
young girls together. I think of your gentle, cheerful 
face, upon which^ there always sat a look of care— of 
my wonder how it was, that you never stopped to play 
with us after school hours — or join us in our walks — 
or so Karely attend our little parties — ^and I blush with 
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shame, as I recall oar taunts and gibes on your faded 
frocks, and the untidy way in which they were put on. 

I think of my astonishment, when I first visited your 
father's house, and saw your mother seated in a large 
arm-chair upon rollers — and learned that you were 
both housekeeper and chief nurse for the family. When 
my young mind perceived, in part, the reason of that 
look of care — ^I no longer wondered at your untidy 
dress, and your haste to get home, Eva— and as the 
tears trickled down my cheeks, I said. 

You have no kind sister to wash and dress you, as I 
have — have you, Eva? No, indeed, laughed Eva; 
I wash and dress myself, and Bubby, too ; and beside, 
she added, I have to come down and see about break- 
fast, in the morning— give out things to the cook — 
then set the table — by that time mother is ready to 
get up— when father arid I help her out of bed, on tp 
her chair. 

Oh my ! I exclaimed, I could not do all of that — ^no, 
indeed^nor Aa?f. 

You are not accustomed to it, said Eveline with a 
resigned air, and then you are so young — ^I am older, 
a great deal older than you. 

How old are you, Eva ? I asked — ^for I will be eleven 
in ApriL 

Only eleven ! exclaimed Eveline — ^and with the same 
emphasis that a hale, active old woman would proclaim 
3 
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her years to an astonislied listener— why I will be 
tuhe-hhe years old next December. 

Humpb ! Eva, you are only a little more than a year 
older than me-^that 's not much. 

A year ! why Ellen, a t/ear is a long, long time. Poor 
Eveline, a year, which to me seemed fraught with sun- 
shine and lightness, as it sped on its course, was to her, 
a weary length, filled with care. Her mind was under 
a continual pressure, the consciousness of respcnmbilil^y 
so that she was a woman in thought, ere yet she had 
ceased to be a child in years, and she was, in very 
truth, older, much older than I. 

Now I think of the new phase of life — ^which was 
opened to my view, through this discovery of your 
triab. Eva, when I first learned that intelligence, gen* 
tleness and worth could be found under a faded and torn 
caUco frock — ^I no longer made sport of little girls who 
were poorly clad, for I thought, they also Twoy have sick 
mothers, and no one to attend them, like poor Eva. 

Strong and quick in my feelings, I became your fast 
friend, protector, and defender. Soon no one ventured 
to sneer or gibe at you — ^with Ellen Durand by. 

There was one girl, coarse and rough, the daughter 
of a retired huckster — mercJumty I should say. Did he not 
engage in the wholesale dry-goods business for five years, 
by way of refining not only himself but his goldf What 
an unnecessary process it was ! and no doubt he thought 
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so himself, after he had acquired a few years' experi- 
ence in the polite world. 

Ho, bio ! poor fool ! did you not know that gold is an 
exceekiing fine refiner in this blessed t^publican coun- 
try? did you not know that mach gold gives to the 
possessors a charmed influence — ^potent sm certain fairy 
drops — which, 't is said, when dn^ped upon the eyes of » 
mortals, gives to all objects which they behold a pecu- 
Kar charm? 

The fairy drops and the gold, possess strong points 
of resemWance— ^with this difference — the charm of the 
gold, equally as delusive, reverses the influence, cover- 
ing its possessors, when they are ungainly, decrepit or 
maimed, with the mantle of beauty and grace— endow- , 
ing those that are coarse and vulgar of speech, with an 
honest franknesB — ^an independence trulg commendable — 
(bah!) causing their numerous breaches against good 
taste and good manners, to be Utt^ eecentrmtieSy spread- 
ing, in fact, the soft mantle of cTumty over all, that 
would be vulgar, positively outrageous, in a poor person, 
not at all to be borne. 

Over oK, did I say ? Verily the genteel and intelli- 
gent poor, have to pos^e^s all the attracti(»is and grace 
of an Alcibiades, to entitle them to one little fold of 
that beautiful and voluminous mantle of charity, so 
lavishly thrown over the possessor of that magic charm, 
gold. Tes ! delusive as the dn^s — and as lasting. 

Well this girl — this Dorcrfihy Gubbins — ^no, Gub— 
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Gabbins — ^that 's it— calne to our school, just as Eva 
was about to leave it. Her rude j^ts on Eva's faded 
dothes would raise a laugh among many of the girls 
who had already attached themselves, like parasites, 
round Dorothy, laughing at her sayingd, petting and 
praising her-^no doubt, following up the instructions 
of your mammas — ^who thought it Would be an advan- 
tage for you, when you came out^ to be intimate with 
the daughter of the rich Gubbins — ^for well do I know 
the heart of a young girl. If she be of a refined and 
gentle nature she associates naturally with those whose 
feelings assimilate to her own, and when I see «uo% a 
one seek the society of the low and coarse, I know that 
there is another influence at work within her. 

Oh ! fathers and mothers, if you would consider more 
the characters, of those you select as playmates for your 
children, and less as to the number of thousands, their 
parents may possess, you would not have so many black- 
ened hearts and characters to answer for. 

I '11 say that timidly to myself — ^not for anything 
would I let these same papas and mammas hear me. 
Oh! ho! (they would say) 'tis all very easy to talk 
about — ^but we all know that " bachelors and old midds' 
children are always ihe best governed." 

Then broader wiU grow the grin, and louder the 
laugh. Bah ! two or three such senseless peltings sat- 
isfied me. And why should not we know best ? Are 
not our minda and hearts unbiased, free and open to 
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notice cause and effect? And have not the umnarried 
more opportunities, for ol)fiervlng diaracter, than the 
married! 

Say what th^ will, this way of governing a whole 
family of children (with characters as dissimilar as 
Ught is from darkness), by one system, is a miserable 
way. 

But it is a thanMess office to offer a suggestion — 
even when one's own nieces are to be benefited by it ; 
for didn't I, after a week's reyolving and managing 
of my ideas (so as to appear not to adviBe)^ and much 
cautious circumlocution, at last say to sister — sister, 
don't you think that our Julia is rather of an impa- 
tient, impetuous torn of character? Certain^ I do, 
says sister* . Well, so it seems to me. Do you not 
think, sister, that if you were not to advise her so much, 
aiat is, you know (beginning to flounder, for I saw her 
mouth puckering up), say Zgw, and more, more to the 
point, as I observe she goes to sleep, or to — ^to pout- 
ing — ^before yott are through ? — 

JPerJuzpSy EUen, says sister, between her teeth, as 
you seem to Isjiow m^ore about the managenient of diild- 
ren, than I, you had better take, and raise them your- 
self. / 

I slip off up stairs to my own room, where I can 
sit free from cares of family and children, and when 
I wish, indulge, undisturbed, in reminiscences of times 
gone by, and in visions of those to come — ^heigho ! 
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There was sometliing early wonting in your charac- 
ter, Eva, which, though I always /efi, it was not until I 
had acquired that experience, which society only can 
give, that I could define self-respect. 

The coarse raillery of I)orothy Gubbins and her asso- 
ciates, made you shrink away into comers, and hang 
your head like a guilty thing*— when, in fact, you felt 
outraged and indignani^your diffident, retiring nature 
lacked the courage which a strong sense of self-respect, 
CfUtff can give, to oope with the prosperous vulgar. 

It was after my visit to your father's house, I remem- 
ber, that I took your part with so much enthusiasm, 
and ail the nahetS and ignorance of a school-girL 

How dare you. Miss Dorothy Gubbins, I exclaimed, 
talk that way to the daughter of a gentleman, and one 
too, who was bom a gentleman, I would add signifi- 
cantly. Yes, I was ycfvmg then, i^ery. I did not know 
the weight and value of dollars* Dorothy, also, though 
she had some faint glimmerings, had not the knowledge 
of their value — ^which she very soon after acquired. 

Strange! when a person of high standing, and. whose 
position is fixed and acknowledged, takes the part, and 
becomes the friend of an hitherto obscure or despised 
person, how soon the position of the one befriended is 
changed ! — as it is in the great world, so is it in the lit- 
tle. It soon became /oa^ibnoife in the school to admire 
Eveline Hawley, and many, and assiduous were the 
offers Eva received from the girls, to go home with 
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her, and assist her with her work, that she might go 
out with OS on our excarsions. 

And Eya — all tiiis love and kindness wrought a 
change in yon — ^you seemed like a new being — ^you 
became light^earted and mischievous — ^that look of 
care seemed almost erased from your brow, and for 
years it was considered indispensable, when inviting 
EUen Durand to a party, to invite her friend, JBveline 
Hawley, also. 

The increasing sickness of yoUr mother, requiring 
more of your care, it became necessary that you should 
leave school a year before your time ; now how we all 
missed the gentle, light-hearted Eva — ^her mild face 
no longer appeared in our disputes, to soften away our 
asperities by making us laugh. 

I think of the months spent by the side of that 
invalid mother — of the aflFection which failed not, 
neither did it weary or sleep, which, though the eye 
grew dim, the cheek pale, and the step had a leaden 
sound, Aere yet went forth a voice from the heart — 
cheering, fond and true, to the soul of thy mother. 

Oh! Eva— thou didst fulfill the faithful daughter's 
part— strength for which thou didst so earnestly pray. 

I think of the return home, after thy mother was 
laid in her last resting-place ; of the grief which broke 
out and overwhelmed you like a flood — ^when forgetting 
thy father^ who was yet left to thee in the world, thou 
didst fall senseless across the threshold of that room. 
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wherein had centered thy all of hope, and joy, and 
cares, and sorrows, since early childhood! 

The being who had looked up to yon, and claimed 
from you (through that indefinable sympathy which 
exists only between mother and daughter), your tender 
cares and anxious solicitude was gone — there was a 
blank in the room, and in thy heart ! 

Such a good daughter as you were. Era, could not 
remain unnoticed or unsought after, and though your 
cheek looked thin and wan, and you had lost that light 
gayety of manner which is so attractive, yet that ex- 
pression of subdued, sad gentleness, rendered you aU 
the more attractive to the gentlemen whom you met 
in society, many of whom visited your fabler's house ; 
for, whatever may be the faults of these men, (and I 
must say that they are pretty numerous), they yet have 
that one redeeming point in their charact^, which re- 
mains fresh, pure and beautiful to the eye and hearts- 
as an oasis in the desert — it is their respectful admira- 
tion and love for the fatthfnl, true, and pure in^woman. 

I knew well who were the most attentive of your 
admirers — though not out in society myself, at this 
time, yet I had left school, and was perfecting myself 
in certain accomplishments at home/ Our friendship, 
though, seemed to grow and increase with* time, and 
what a pleasure it was for me, I remember, to go and 
sleep all night with Eva — ^no, not «feejp, for we inva- 
riably talked until sunrise — when you would tell me 
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all about what Mr. such and sneh-a-one said, and how 
Miss so-and-so looked, widi many a little anecdote 
descriptive of their characters and manners. 

It was then that I learned aU about Augusta Wil- 
Hard and Caruthers Wallingford — ^two young men — 
dissimilar as the antipodes in detractor and mind, but 
who were alike in one things— their love and admiration 
of tftee. 

Caruthers, for so I learned soon afterward to call 
him, was of a joyous disposition, sociable and fond of 
pleasure, elaborately particular and precise in his dress ; 
it became a saying among his friends, when speaking 
of anything neat and nice, they would say, " nice — ^yes, 
nice as Caruthers Wallingford.'^ 

I think of youy Caruthers Wallingford, as you were 
thefif when you stood before the world Sk prosperous man — 
when- your society was courted and sought after, as all 
such men are — ^when^ with head erect and a light and 
easy step, you would salute your friends, in pasefog, 
with a ai^urteous and graceful wave of the hand — ^when 
in certain seasons, carriages three-deep lined your curb- 
stone, and all the SUte of the city thronged to the fash- 
ionable store of Wallingfords. 

Yes ! and withal, he was so liberal and so aeoommo- 
datinff — never tormenting people about the pay— so 
dashing and gay — ^it was a real pleasure to deal at 
WoMngfords^ 

Well, you saw and loved Eva, and at your first visit 
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to her father's house, you met one who seemed as if 
he were domesticated in the family, wlien yonr quick 
perception told you that you were not alone in your 
love of Evaf^-it was Augustus Williard — and you saw 
that though Era favored him not at all, yet the father did. 
Quick and hasty, you could not brook opposition, and at 
a late oyster supper, that night, with your friends, you 
made a bet that Eveline Hawley should be your wife in 
less than six months ! — amd %he was. 

Poor Williard ! he had known Eva from her infancy, 
for he was a boy, ten years of age, engaged in her 
father's house, (as errand boy, and to assist the.gard- 
ner) when she was bom — ^for Mr. Hawley once had a 
magnificent place, in what was then the suburbs. 

I remember well, Eva, the handsome old house, 
(wherein you said you were bom), with its heavy col- 
onnade running along the front and rear, and the dark 
vine that had grown on the north wall, that had fastened 
its tendrils round every brick, until it became part and 
parcel of the wall There were two old elm *rees in 
the rear of the house, that locked their aged limbs 
together — it was meet that they should thus grow — 
sole remnants of a once mighty forest, they stood in 
aU their primeval strength and majesty, together 
locked— together brave the blasts of the elements, and 
when the stroke of the woodman shall come — together 
faU! 

There was a paved street, then, running before the 
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house, where onoe the lawn wqs, and how fond jon were 
of tracing in the dtist with yonr little feet, and show- 
ing me where the ayenae led, and where the beautiful 
grass grew — ^when you woi^ld tell me how fond your 
mother was of rolling about on it with you — ^when 
you were so that you could just toddle about after her, 
and how happy you all were then, and how trouble soon 
cam^ — ^bankruptcy to the father, sickness to the mother, 
and aU was changed. 

Ah! I think of the history of Mr. Hawley, but too 
commcm in this grasping, coyetous, ayaridous world. 
Why is it, that the noble, generous, true-hearted man, 
must also possess the opposites, and be dose and cal- 
culating, to preyent himself from being pillaged in 
eyery transaction with his fellows? 

Baised in the possession of eyery comfort and lilxury, 
Hr. Hawley had neyelr known what the real cares of 
life were — ^generous and noble in his nature, upon 
inheriting his father's fortune, he took pleasure in 
assisting the struggling and deserying man, and like 
many others, he could not find it in his heart to resist 
going security for his friends, neglecting the precau- 
tionary measures of securing himself upon their prop- 
erty, in case of their failure to pay, as a prudent man 
would do. Many of these friends, finding themselyes 
rid of the annoying yisits of their creditors, in course 
of time, made themselyes delightfully comfortable, en- 
gaging again with alacrity in the business of money- 
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making, and if, at times, thonghts of their just debts 
crossed tlieir minds, the j would say — BmHey is a sUmch 
man — he tDonHfed it — it is like a drop in the bucket to 
him; we wiU pay, of course^ but plenty of time for that ! — 
no hurry now! And so these men, without any prede- 
termined intention or thought of doing evil, by post- 
poning to some cofwemenib/ future time, to return that 
which was not their own, did, neyertheless, steal and 
pillage from the generous, noble-hearted Hawley his 

• 

entire property; and "W^hen Hawley, finding his fortune 
dwindling away, did violence to his feelings, and going 
to these men whom he had assisted and saved — ^repre- 
senting his difficulties, and tiie necessity he was in, of 
being repaid his own-^they protested their surprise, and 
at the same time their sorrow and regret (bah !) at their 
inability to pay, and as year« passed, and Hawley became 
reduced to the position they were in when I first knew 
them, these same men, apparently prosperous— now liv- 
ing with their faimilies ill ease and comfort — ^would say, 
with a patronising air, speaking of their victim : 

Hor EJawley-^a fine felhuy^^ is a had mcmager^ 
ihovgh — was rich <mce — had a fine property — ran ihraugh 
with itaJL 

Bah ! how knowledge and observation of the world 
does disgust one with it ! 

In what contrast rises the character of one (and I 
must confess in my secret soul, that it is a refreshing 
contrast), who, instead of being dupe4# dupes the world; 
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one who defrauds not, but pays every man his own, to 
a penny, and yet dupes the world— <<who studies human 
natuie— seizes upon ii» fancier and vanities, and admin- 
isters to them for his owtt benefit— of one, who, from 
his earliest infancr. learned to Btruggle, and cope with 
the world — of Augtatus TFSSoni-^whose sharp and 
quick intelligence, and the untiring perseverance which 
he displayed in seizing upon every moment of time, to 
study and improve himself, excited the interest and 
attention of Mr. Hawley, who, from being his master, 
became his~patron*-^nd when he was twelve years of 
1^ sent him to school, dressing him respectably. 

In three years' tikne, Augustus declared that he had 
education erunngh — ^he thought it was time for him to go 
out into the world again, and work for himself — and 
ovl% day he disappeared, without bidding any one good- 
by, except yourself— so you used to teU me, Eva. 

Ton were then just five years old, playing in the> 
garden alone, when he came, when he caught you up 
and strained you to his breast so tight, that you kicked 
and screamed for him to let you go-^then he covered 
you with kisses, and asked you if you would not be his 
little wife when you grew up— and you, putting out 
your lips poutingly, said. No ! you would have no such 
bad boy as he was— when placing you on the ground, 
he ran quickly away, and you saw him not i^ain for a 
long— long while. 

Five years afli^r, when the storm had spent its force 
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over the unfortunate Hawley, and his wife had become 
bed-ridden, the door-bell rang, and in walked, unan- 
nounced, Augustus Williaird — tall and straight, with a 
physiognomy more sharp and intelligent than ever — 
great was the surprise of Mr. and Mrs- Hawley. 

Oh ! I remember well, how I used to sit with eyes, 
ears, and mouih, wide open, listening to the recital of 
the eccentric excursions of Augustus Williard, which his 
friends would dwell upon with delighted fondness — 
recounting every particular — ^while Eva would occa- 
sionally introduce, by way of episode, some little 
recollection of her own — ^until I grew up to feel an 
intense interest in his numerous sdiemes and projecte. 

Very straight and dear was the account Master 
Augustas gave of himself. 

He had bound himself as apprentice to a carpenter 
in another and distant city — studied hard of evenings — 
when tibe thought occurred to him, that as an architect 
he could make more money — ^whereupon he commenced 
the study of architecture; and, finding that his educar 
tion was not sufficient to study it to advantage, and 
having now become a master workman, he had entered 
college for six months; upon leaving which, he had 
returned to his trade — and saved some money. 

" And what are you going to do with your money?'' 
I asked, said Mr. Hawley — ^for I felt anxious to advise 
him to secure it in bank stocks, or something of that 
kind, so that he would not be tempted to spend it. 
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"Invest it in clocks, sir!" respectfully said Au- 
gostos. 

"Clocks! — why! what will you do with clocks, 
when you get them? Beside, clocks are expensive 
things." 

" Yes, sir ; but T am going on to * bead-quarters,' 
where I can get them for less — ^to Connecticut," said 
Augustus, with a shrewd look of calculation. 

" Clocks and Connecticut," said Mr. Hawley, laughing 
heartily ; " and how much have you to begin with, as 
capital?" 

Augustus named the sum of his fortune. 

** Why, my dear boy !" said Mr. Hawley, in a kind 
and expostulating tone, " that will no more than pay 
your expenses there and back again to where yon wish 
to seil your clocks." 

« Hu-m-m," said Augustus, whistling ihrough his 
teeth, " I reckon it iv&uld do that thing ; but, sir, I do 
not intend letting a dollar ot mj money go toward 
paying my expenses. I am going to tvork my way.^^ 

" Ah ! wgU, that's all right, my boy ; but when you 
return with your clocks, you will find them rather 
cumbersome «nd expensive, to stop and work your 
way." 

^ I reckon IvHyM^^^ replied he, emphatically ; " but 
you see., sir, by disposing occasionally of a dock — ^with 
the tin-^are, which I am, going to take along for the 
purpose-r-" 
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"Oh! ho!" exclaim^ Mr. Hawley, "and so, you 
are going to have a regular cargo of notions, eh ?" 

" I suppose so," said Augustus, imperturbahly ; " you 
see, sir, in this way, by traveling through the country 
and small villages, I shall pay my way across the 
mountains — ^where I intend going — ^when, once on the 
other side, I intend traveling through the western part 
of Virginia and Ohio— lo<^ng out all the time for a 
good place to settle in. And when I shall have disposed 
of all my clocks, I will then have scmie little capital 
left, with which to commence being carpenter and 
architect." 

" I was amazed," said Mr. Hawley, sadly, " at the 
enterprising spirit and dose calculations of this youth 
of twenty ; and I felt rebuked, that I should have 
thought, for a moment, to advise about the disposition 
of his little fortune— one, who, from his infancy, had 
learned to creep up the hill of fortune; I, who had 
d(me naught but e(nifie doum.'^ 

Now, at this distance of time, I think of that incident, 
and of the whispered explanation Eva gave me, soon as 
We were idone. 

Oh! EUa — soon as Augustus told us that, father 
leaned oVer on his knees, burying liis face in his 
hands ; then he sprang up, and seizing Augustus' 
hand, cried, "God bless and proq)er you, my boy!" 
and then rushed out of the 1:00m. Indeed, she said, I 
could see that father was so— so grieved-r-about some- 
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thing — and Angastns, lie leaned over on the back of 
. his ehair, and I could see that he trembled so— and 
when he rose, his eyes were all red and swollen up- 
then he went and stood by mother, and talked a few 
minutes, and kissed her hand. As he turned to go out 
he picked me up again, as when I was a little thing, 
and carrying me out in the hall, said*, ''Eva ! you must 
continue to be a good girl — ^nurse your mother, and 
love her and your father, more than anybody on earth/' 

Then he took out of his pocket, such a nice wax doll, 
and gave it to me, with redlhair, and mjich eyes. Oh I 
Ellen, they move just like ours do— -for I have got it 
yet, in the bureau drawer — ^then he kissed me, ever so 
many times, calling me darUfigy and went away again, 
and we have not seen him since. 

Six years after that, Augustus WiUiard again ap- 
peared in the house of his benefactor. It was then 
that I first became acquainted with this singular keing, 
in whom wa^ concentrated the peculiar genius of my 
countrymen of the north. 

He looked well, did Augustus. His slender, sinewy 
figure, was clothed in black, while from his watch-fob 
a profusion of gold chain and seals depended. But 
what could detract from the interest of that keen, 
black eye, and shrewd, intelligent countenance! His 
manner, too, had that admixture of openness, ease, and 
dashing freedom^ characteristic of the man, who, what- 
4 
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ever may betide, will still " go ahead!^ He entertained, 
withal, that delicate^ almost chivalrous respect, toward 
woman — ^which seems innate^ and which 7nark»y both at 
home and abroad, the American gentUman, 

Mr. Hawley no longer meditated advising his erratic 
yonng " prot^g^," but listened, with an absorbed in- 
terest, to the account which he gave of his adventures. 

He met with greater success than he had antici- 
pated with .his clocks, and having concluded to live in 
Ohio, looked around for a place to settle in. For three 
years he wandered about, from town to town, from the 
lake, at the nordi, to the Ohio river, at the south, ooear 
sionally working at his trade, but most generally 
engaged in furnishing plans in architecture, for which 
he was always liberally paid. Once, in the course of 
that time, finding himself in -a place where a&oes seemed 
greatly needed, he conceived the idea of learning the 
^^ shomwUcenf irad^^ and supplying the surrounding 
country with shoes of his own make. After working 
at this, with all due diligence, for three months, he 
felt convinced that stitching and tacking were not his 
jS)rfe, so throwing away his " (ml and lasty^ and taking 
off his apron, he proceeded agidn on his travels. 

" Hearing," said Augustus (while the eye of his bene- 
factor sparkled at the interest of his recital), "ihat 
within a few years, a city had sprung up on the shores 
of the Ohio, which was fast becoming the center of 
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trade and mannfEKstureB, I hastened thither, knowing 
thai my knowledge of the science of architecture would 
he in great demand, in such a place. 

" I can not descrihe to you, sir, the scene which hurst 
upon my view, on the first appearance of this city of 
my destination. Imbosomed in a valley -of about 
twelve miles in drcumferenoe, through which winds 
the beautiful Ohio, with its tributary the Licking, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful circlet of hiUs, rising to a great 
height, by gentle, picturesque slopes, lay, yet sur- 
rounded by its- primeval forests, this * Qem of the WU- 
deme»8' — this * Queen City,' (XneiTmaiL 

" I tiiought that if fortune and prosperity could be 
obtained, by the wooing, they could be there. In a 
few days my card appeared in the different papers, 
stating that, 

" 'Augustus Williard, E8q.^.had arrived in the city, 
from the east, with the intention of making it lus per- 
manent place of residence — ^that, at present, Mr. Wil- 
liard could be found at the Broadway Hotel, where he 
would be happy to receive any orders in his profession, 
as draughtsman in Architecture. Mr. Williard is also 
prepared to take up contracts for building,' " etc., etc 

" I think you are not very gentle, in your wooing of 
the dame,'' laughed Mr. Hawley, " but have attacked 
her by a regular coup-de-main." 

" Yes," said Augustus, gayly, " I find that to humble 
one's-self, and to supplicate, is but to excite her 
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contempt; and that^ trae to her fefhinine nature, she 
grants her favors, more willingly, to those who dispky 
ardor and determination in the pursuit." 

^' Yon said nothing about your talents as a cobbler." 

" Not a wcrdy^ said Augustus, dryly, " but," — 

"But what?" 

" I have not yfi forgotten my vmhod countrymen, 
and I intend to—" 

"Not to cobble again, surely!" interrupted Mr. 
Hawley, anxiously. 

" Not at all," replied Augustus, with a shrewd, quiz- 
zical look, "but, as I am going to take out another 
supply (rf 6lock»y to dispose of this winter, I thought I 
would add an assortment of shoeB.^^ 

"What!" Mr. Hawley exclaimed, his countenance 
becoming a perfect blank — " and give up all those fine 
contracts, and the reputation you have acquired as an 
architect?" 

" By w> meanSy my dear «w%" replied Augustus, em- 
phatically. "In the winter, you know, all out-door 
building must cease, and I have very good master 
workmen in my employ, who attend to the carpenter 
work in the winter, and as idleness, you know, sir, is 
not compatible with my disposition, nor proJUaUe^ I con- 
cluded to come east — ^get another stock of notions^ imd 
go round, until spring, pedcKnffJ' 

" Well, Augustus," replied Mr. Hawley, " you are a 
practical exemplification of the falsity of the old adage, 
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and the only one I ever met with, " that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss," as yours not only gains, but has be- 
come so large as to require assistance in rolling it" 

It was at this second visit, that Williard asked per- 
mission of his benefactor to address his daughter — ^at 
least to iMnk of her, he sidd, so that if ever he should 
be blessed with her love, he mi^t feel sure of the 
approval (rf' the father. 

That father, who, in the days of his prosperity, would 
have listened with feelings of contempt and indignation 
to such A proposition, now that adversity had opened 
his eyes to the true sources of happiness and prosperity, 
listened with a pleased, satisfied ear, to the passionate 
avowal of the young man — ^for in the enterprising 
spirit and strong will, which Williard displayed, he 
saw the foundation lor a future prosperity, which had 
once been his — ^while under an apparently sordid and 
cadculating exterior, the heart of his young friend was, 
in reality, filled with gentleness and chi»ity^ with all 
that adds refinement and dignity to the character. 

And you, Eva — ^when your father, in breaking the 
subject to you, entered into a most perspicuous account 
of the " manner of a man " he would like to have, for 
husbiuad to his daughter, when, in process of time, she 
should take one unto h^*self, felt as if mounting on 
wings of air, to the clouds, with visions of a perfect 
husband in prospective, and began to think that you 
were, already, quite old enough; but, when your father. 
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narrowing his descriptive circles to a point, said, that 
9tich a one was your young friend, Augustus Williard! 
then did youi: wings of air suddenly plmnp you down 
into the bottom of a well — and a very cold and damp 
one it was, too, with no water to rise up in! 

" What! marry a clock-peddler and cobbler! father!" 
you exclaimed, turning up your nose witib a most dis* 
dainful — "pgAaw/ Beside^" you added (seeing your 
father about to expostulate), ** he is too old — ^and I — 
I — am too young to marry." 

Mildly, gently, did the father explain ; for he would 
not, for aught in the world, influence his daughter 
against her feelings. 

"Augustus but wished you to think kindly of him, 
my dear, and not forget him when he is away, struggling 
and i^iling for fori^e, and that you will pe Jfhim 
to correspond with you." 

I think of the last visit of that young man, who, 
though you had previously twice refused him, was stiU 
buoyed up with the hope, that she who was the object 
of his boyish dreams — around whom had gathered the 
hopes and aspirations of his manhood— wouM yet appre- 
ciate his great unchanging love. But no! you were 
strangely cold, and exhibited no trace of feeling or 
sympathy, for one who had garnered up his hopes of 
social happiness and love in you. 

I think of the final parting with you, to which I was 
a most unwilling witness, as thinking it would relieve 
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yoiir mutual embarrassment, you had msisted on my 
being pres^it. 

Poor Williard! the qnicknesa and vigor of his mind 
seemed gone-^he looked blank and unsettled, with his 
eyes fixed upon vacancy. Oh! that long, intensely 
painful silence ! When yau^ Eva, not having the cour- 
age to do so before, hohed up, when, at the sight of 
your unfortunate lover, some chord in your heart was 
touched, for you burst into an agony of tears ! 

l^hat soimdy coming from his Eva, acted like an elec- 
tric shock on Williard. I^ringing up, he cleared the 
room at one bound, and clasped you to his bosom t 

Yes, darling! he murmured, in a low tone of agony, 
(aa you faintly struggled to release yourself) you were 
a little thing in these arms onoe ! 

Your cheek lay close to his breast, and as he bent 
his head, you again made a slight struggle to get away. 
May jf^he whispered — it is the last time! 

Your lips met, in one long, long embrace, and he 
was gone-*— Augustus Williard had parted from the idol 
of his life and loye— forever ! 

Well, now as I ponder on that incident, and subject 
it to an analysis, with my present experience, I feel 
that Augustus WiUiard was beloved by Eveline Hawley , 
or else why that grief — ^if it was_not the first awaken- 
ing to the conviction of the fact ? 

Yes, I see it all. Eva, accustomed from h^r child- 
hood to look upon Augustus as a prot^g^ of her father^s, 
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and from liis birili an inferior, ako, received all this 
love and kindness as a matter of course, as her due, 
and at the first intimation of a more serious intention, 
you were surprised, and thought yourself greatly 
shocked! 

So much for papas letting their daughters know that 
Mr. such and such-a-one has serious intentions — ^it spoils 
the romance of the thing — ^they feel as if they were but 
obeying orders in loving Mr. such and such-a-on^e. No, 
they should leave them to make the discovery through 
(mother language, and when papas particularly prrfer 
Mr. so-and-so for a son-in-law, they should add a dash 
of opposition, ipiced with detraction, by way of relisL 

Dear me! some men are such stypidSf one would sup- 
pose they never had been yowng. 

, I think of you, Eva, when not long after you stood 
before the altar, and there plighted your troth to 
Caruthers 'Wallingford — ^to be his through weal and 
woe, until death did you paH. 

What was it that called a sudden paleness to your 
cheek, as Wallingferd turned to salute his bride? Ah ! 
was it not the recollection of that hour when a desolate, 
broken heart murmured — darling ! 

I think of the father during that trying ceremony. 
Who, asked the minister, looking round, giveth this 
woman to this man? I do! said the father, as he 
stepped forward, and as with a trembling hand he placed 
Eva's in that of Wallingford's. "Take her," he said, 
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" she is a jewel without price " — then sinking into a seat, 
he buried his face in his hands and wept. <> o o « 

You were married, Eva, and getting into a carriage 
now become your own — ^you were escorted to your new 
abode by troops of friends. 

M)erylody was talking about the extremely good 
match that Eveline Hawley had liiade, /or apocr girl^ 
and when Mr. Hawley was congratulated, I would some- 
times see him cast his eyes upon the ground, but say 
nothing, and at other times say — Mr. Wallingford is 
very, very kind. 

Five years passed— during which time the world 
seemed to prosper with Wallin^ord, and his house was 
the center of social gayety. They were charming peo- 
ple, those Wallingfords, eoerjfiody said so. At that 
time there went a cry throughout tiie country of hoard 
times. Many of the oldest and best houses hcU^, succumbed 
to these same hard times, when one day it came out 
that WalMngf€rd\9& unable to meet his liabilities to 
a large amount. Eoeryhody had been expecting that, 
all along — ndbody^ was astonished. 

A man who nevjer collects his dues, of course, will 
never be able to pay his debts when the time comes, 
exclaimed certain people, who were in the habit of run- 
ning tip yearly bills at his establishment — ^without pay- 
ing for them. Of oowfse^ they again exclaimed, and 
thus having said this — ^as if relieved from all blame — 

they thought that sympaSiy would be altogether wrong. 
5 
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And now came the trialfl of Eveline WallingforcL 
Your childhood, with the caj:e of an invalid mother, and 
of a household, were as sunshine, compared to thisT— 
for then youth's bright hopes were before you — for thy 
Wallingford became, literaJOly, a brokenrdown rrujm — ^for 
with loss of fortune, there came in its train, as if that 
was not enough, loss of spirits, and of energy, Alas ! 
when a man sinks supinely down, to lament, instead 
of proceeding vigorously to retrieve his fortune, he is 
lost. 

Wallingford in adversity was the reverse of Walling- 
ford in prosperity — ^his rich, manly voice and open coun- 
tenance became querulous and morose, and his joyous, 
dashing manner, sly and suspicious. 

What a change was this for you, Eva !-^your gentle 
nature had never before to encounter a trial like this — 
however, like a good, dear little wife, as you were, you 
never hlamed hitn. 

Bxr OetrviherBy you would say, he is so harassed 
and oppressed, it is wonderful how he keeps up his 
spirits as he does — and 'wo man ever displayed Trwre 
energy, you were quite sure — utider such an accumu- 
lation of disasters. 

Heigh-ho ! what would these cross, ill-natured men 
do, these husbands, I mean, if they had not their wives 
alongside, to smooth away ugliness, and make them 

amiable and devoted — when in fact they are ^well ! 

well ! I won't say, but I have heard men talk to their 
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wives, in mch a way, oh ! oh ! that made my very blood 
hoiL Oh ! but I would have given it to them, had it 
been me, instead of boo-hoo-ing away, with their hearts 
running out of their eyes, like those silly wives. 

And where now, Eva, are the troops of friends that 
rejoiced in the name — ^when you could well have spared 
their attentions ? Your name is forgotten, and your coun- 
tenance is not recognized as you are met in the street ! 
Alas ! such are the changes produced in this world, by 
^the ever-turning wheel of fortune. " This casting off 
of old friends few the sake of the new," is becoming too 
generally practiced to excite remark— ^but that I should 
neglect the playmate of my childhood, and the cher- 
ished friend of years ; that I should become careless 
and throw from me so rare a gem, as a true, sincere, 
devoted friend, and for why? Ah! truly is sickness 
good for «8, and wholesome to the soul — ^with return 
of health and strength, will I hapten to thee — more 
dear now than ever, yps ! 

(( Thy voice prevails; dear friend, my gentle friend! 
This long shut heart for thee, «hall be unsealed.'' 

Now as I think, I feel that Mr. Hawley had foreseen 
these traits in the character of Wallingford, from the 
first, and lived to see them but too surely verified^ — and 
Augustus Williard! bright as was the path marked 
out for him, by his admiring benefactor, • has yet 
gone far beyond his fondost anticipations. Yes, away 
in that beautiful city, which he was wont to call the 
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" Qem qf the TRSfemegg," lives Augustus Williard- 
Ja(?Aefor— -eh ! and crmty no doubt. 

Several rows of fine buildings, unincumbered, bring 
him in a free rent-roll of thousands ; but not as peddler, 
or even as architect^ has Williard for years been known 
to his fellow citizens — ^but as lecturer^ where he is 
known, not only in his adopted State, but in that of 
the neighboring ones also— where he goes lecturing 
upon whatever sulrject may be most popular at the 
tima In these excursions,, he frequently realizes many 
thousands. 

But, if Augustus Williard is still eager in the pursuit 
of wealth, it is not that he may hoaj*d it up, as does 
the miser — no, no, his donations to the orphan's insti- 
tutions, and the school which he lately founded for 
destitute boys*— prove the generosity and charity of his 
nature. 

Ah, no! it is not thm I account for Williard's 
untiring energy in the pursuit of money-making j it is 
a strong and energetic mind, trying to forget, in the 
occupation and toil of life, that there is a void in his 
heart — a pain, which time does not assuage, but 
adds with its increasing burden, to his loneliness and 
desolation. 

Tes ! sickness is healthful to the soul — ^for in the 
reminiscences of the past, every feeling and thought of 
our hearts passes in review befpre us, and our every 
action is submitted to a tribunal, from which no flight 
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oonld avail ns. ChiMtAmce faces ns wherever we would 
tarn, from which there is no appeal — ^and thus, by a 
review of the past, we can shape our course for the 
fatnre, by the knowledge and experience which that 
past has given us. 

Yes ! dearest Eva, conscience stands up «id before 
my face — ^tells me that it is wcrWMnm that has caused 
my neglect of you— ^prifc — ^it was all very well while 
you would continue to come and see me, but when you 
expected a few relMm calls— which is right imd proper — 
the case is quite different. 

Preposterous ! I would say to myself— how can Eva 
expect me to go crowding my way, among all those 
greasy market-women, and <dimb up those narrow stairs 
where they live, over that twopenny store of Walling- 
ford's? What could I say, if some of my friends were 
to see me? say that I was going to my seamstress — 
I have known that done. 

No! no! thank heaven; I was never so sunk in 
worldliness as that. 

Perfectly absurd ! again I would exdaim, for Eva 
to expect her old acquaintances to visit her-'^she can 
not dress as they do— how would she look among 
them? 

Not so woilld I 9pedk — ^no, indeed ! but with my 
most winning manner (for when I desire it, I am 
conseiaus of a winning manner), I would say : 

Tou know, Eveline, how the time of a person who 
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goes out much in society is taken np; really ! I hardly 
have time to think! — ^now you will come — won't you? 
and then, Judas-like, I would finish with a kiss — and 
Eva, half doubting, half believing — ^but carried away 
by the warmth and sincerity of my manner, would 
promise not to wait for me— and with that^ad, sweet 
smile upon her lips would depart- 
How would she look ? Alas ! how have I trucked to 
the world's opinions ? Could a mere intelligent or ^refined 
mind be found in all my circle of acquaintances than 
Eveline Wallingford's? No, no ! Where is that enthu- 
siasm for the aristocracy of mind and manner, and that 
contempt for mere worldly wealth, with which I first 
entered life's arena ? 

Ah! those who think that they ciaji be in the world 
but not of it, and hope to maintain the same freshness 
and purity of feeling, often find, when it is too late, 
that its insidious opinions and maxims have hardened 
their-hearts. 

It is this which arrays the idea of poverty with ter- 
rors — it is tJu8 which brings loneliness and neglect to 
the sick and dying. If in our days of prosperity and 
health, we cultivated the friendship of the good and 
true, without regard to wealth *or station, poverty would 
be stripped of its terrors, and sickness of one half its 
pains. 



CHAPTER III. 

Thickly crowd on my mind tke incidents of my early 
days, and ^nany are the familiar faces (iliat rise to the 
eye of memory) with whom I was once on terms of 
intimate companionship. I think of the "times" "we 
girb" used ta have— of the long, eonMential chats, in 
which we pictured oar fature lives, and laugh, now, as 
I think of the portraits we drew of the " men we Vfcvld 
marry V^ 

Heigh-ho! the pos9S>k contingency of "oH maidr 
ism'^ never entered our heads. I am sure it never did 
mine. 

But, how few, if any^ have realized in the reality, the 
ardent pictures of their imaginations, or pause to think 
of accidents to the heart — of unrequited love ? 

Alas ! alas ! there are many things to step in between 
youth and the future, which hope draws, to mar and blot ! 

There was Bella Lightner, with her bright, rosy, 
intelligent face, so sensible and so good — ^who could 
help loving Bella? Nobody, I used to think, and so 
thought everybody. Bella was a favorite everywhere — 
nobody ever doubted what Bella said, for they knew 
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that she was the very soul of truth and plainness. 
Sometimes she would come down upon a person's heiEul 
with a "t?d^" that "^<fec?," oh so nice — ^in the shape 
of "a piece of her mind'' — then that person would 
(looking up into her ey6 and seeing no malice, nor any 
other evil thing) say, **Tes, Bella, you are right ; it is so/' 

Bright were the pictures we drew for Bella — for her 
we planned the cottage — ^beautifully imbowered inr mag- 
nificent elms, and vines climbing over lattice and porch, 
while flowering shrubs perfumed the air — ^the lawn, 
thick studded with evergreens, should descend from 
before her door, in lovely undulating slopes, green and 
sparkling in the sunshine, down to the broad Fatapsco, 
as it swept past the base. 

And there W8 (who were to be the favored ones, and 
always the most welcolne) were to go, in strawberry 
times, and with our own hands gather the pulpy fruit ; 
then, descending into the ice-house, down on the hill- 
side, we would skim the ridi yellow cream, to eat with 
our berries. Then we were to have mch a frolic on the 
grass, under the shade of those tall elms, with one of 
the most roystering and mischievous "little boys," with 
eyes jw«< like his mother's, and her dimple right there 
on his rigkt cheek. 

And there, too, in its "basket carriage," would be 
" the hoibyr kicking and shouting its wants to get out, 
too — ^the little " IMy" — ^when one of us would take it 
out, and setting it down upon the grass, play "patty- 
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cake, patty-cake^ 'baker's man" with it, until the little 
thing would fairly cry with delight — then all the others, 
seeing us have so mudi fun, would come, and sitting 
down upon the grass, hake cakes, too, and sing about 
the "Old woman who went to Bambury cross," and the 
"Pussy who visited the Queen." 

Heigh-ho! and then "oter At<9&tm(&," (who of course 
could not be expected to leave their business all day), 
would come for us in the nicest little sail-boat ! By 
this time the grass would be aU wet with dew, and we 
would all retire to the pretty porch, when supper would 
soon he announced. Then there would follow a little 
playful, gallant rivalry between am hmboindij as to who 
should escort our hogtesa, BeHla, into the aupper room — 
and her husband, quietly stealing us off meantime, and 
getting us seated at the table before they came in. 

After supper, with many mutual promises to ex- 
change visits soon and oft, we got on board of our boat 
and sailed away in tiie moonlight, to our homes in the 
arid, dusty city— for we pictured a country life for 
none but Bella. 

We drew none such for Mary Trueman, whose soul 
seemed just suited for a small, precise house in town — 
one of those genteel kind of nonentities, who never have 
any opinion of their own, out of the ordinary course of 
things, who look with a nervous kind of horror upon 
any female friend (viewing them as highly "coarse and 
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masculine'') who should chance to discuss tipon topics 
other than ^^music^ cfotdt/d and crosB-^titch.^^ 

And there, too, was Matilda Beresford, a cold, inani- 
mate beauty — ^we viewed her as artists do the sculp- 
tured marble — ^we admired her finely proportioned form, 
and the clear smoothness of her complexion, but as mar- 
ble, she seemed soulless and without feeling. The pure 
red and white of her complexion was never suffused by 
a deeper dye — ^her jet^blii^k eyelashes fringed eyes that 
were large and fixed. Indeed, Matilda never seemed 
to wink. If her eyelash drooped, it waa for effect, and 
when elevated, it was to express cold surprise. Her 
coral lips never parted or showed her teeth of pearl, 
but to utter some well coined sentenpe, or cutting sar- 
casm, hurled without feeling or propriety. Her laugh, 
low and abrupt, seemed to flow ratiier from a spirij of 
derision than of mirth. . But when Matilda mcrvedy then 
would ilie beauty of form disappear in the awkwardness 
of motion, for she had a "big foot" — yes, large and 
flat. For Matilda Beresford we could plan no future, 
and if we had been so inclined, her chilling coldness 
would have repelled all such, so we decided among our- 
selves, that her husband Would be some lawyer, soul- 
less and cold as herself. 

Not that we thought the profession generally cold 
and heartless, no, no! — some of our choicest beaux: 
were lawyers. .Preeminent among them, for a true, 
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joyous and noble heart, was N^d Steyens— the most 
companionable of men for all moods, but more espe- 
cially for that of the frolicksome, was Ned. He had, 
when he chose, the most quizzical expression of conn- 
tenance— would keep the whole company in a roar with 
his jokes, though none wotQd join more heartily in the 
laughter, sometimes, at his own sayings, than he. 

Bright would grow Bella^s eyes, and round her rosy 
lips and deepening dimple, smiles would sparkle and 
play like sunbeams at the mention of his name. And 
he ! when his eye met Bella's, assumed a softened 
expression, arid .the joyous richness of his voice became 
subdued and tender in its inflections. And Bella! all 
her independent, determined littb ways would soften 
into timidity when in hu presence, and all her opinions 
and^thoughts were but the-mirror and echo of his own — 
so suited by nature did they seem, that it was the 
thought of each heart that looked upon them — surely 
these two beings were intended by God to be blended 
into one. 

I think of the night of the trip in a sail-boat, up the 
Patapsco. Ah ! I have J^een in many a water jaunt, but 
I think of none on which memory dwells with such 
trembling interest as this one. 

' Twas a lovely night — the clear blue of the firma- 
ment and the bright stars wero^ mirrored at our feet — 
so clear and calm was the water, so quiet and sub- 
dued our feelings, that we seemed floating in space. 
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There was Ned Stevens and Bella, and William — ^my 
William, at the rudder— Matilda Beresford and a Dr. 
Whittler, Mary Trueman, she sat nearest to, William, 
and Orville Dulany — ^who, leaning his arm on the side 
of the boat, his head resting on his hand, while his 
right slightly played with his watch seals — ^seemed lost 
to all other sense of presence but the beautiful, un- 
clouded night — ^andme! 

Our souls seemed to blend in unison, and with his 
eyes bent upon me, he seemed to divine and anticipate 
my every thought, while his voice, subdued and low, 
and intended only for my ear, thrilled upon me like a 
melody. Soon, even, this low murmur ceased, and 
with my face turned upward, I remained gazing upon 
the stars, while a strange fascination came over me, 
and I knew that DuUny's eyes were fi^ed u^n me, 
with that witehery of expression that always surrounded 
me ^' ^. 

O l» o o o o 

An impatient exclamation from WiUiam, accompa- 
nied by a stamp of his foot that shook the boat, dis- 
pelled my trance. 

"What, not impatient, Billy?" interrogated Ned 
Stevens, with a laugh. Ee, Ned, had been having a 
cozy talk with Bella. 

Dulany, with arched eyebrow, and a slight curling 
of his lower lip, gave me a glance which seemed to say, 
impatient! — ^in such a time as <^? 
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But William's exclamation had excited within me a 
feeling of remorse. I knew not why, but I felt a conr 
scmuness of having done something wrong, and Dula- 
ny^s scarcely perceptible sneer oflFended me; for was 
it not directed against my first and best friend? my 
William? Slightly excusing myself to Dulany, I crept 
back, stepping in between the Doctor md Matilda, in 
order to get to the stem, where William and Mary 
Truemaii were. 

"That's right, Ellen," exclaimed Mary, yawning, 
" come over and keep us awake. I am nearly tired to 
death ; and there 's Mr» Berthoud has had his eyes on 
you all the time you have been asleep." 

"Asleep!" muttered William, between his teeth, 
while I 9aw that his lips were white and compressed, 
and the expression of his face sullen, almost fierce — 
while his eyes carefully avoided mine. 

" Miss Trueman and myself are much indebted to 
you, Miss Durand, and regret that you should, for a 
moment, deprive yourself of company that has proved 
itself so agreeable to you," 

Mi88 Durand ! Oh ! how cold ! I almost shuddered. 
Never before, had WHliam called me Miss Durand. 
What had I lost? — I hardly knew why, or how, but 
at that moment I would have given worlds, if he had 
only called me — EUen. 

^ " Speak for yourself, if you please," said Mary, laugh- 
ing (not noticing our countenances — indeed her mind 
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was too contracted to see, if she had). ^* I don't regret 
Ellen's joining us — ^beside (she added in a whisper), 
I don't think Mr. Dulany's an agreeable pers(m at all, 
he is always tadking about things nobody understands." 

" Ton are right, Miss Trueman," said William, sadly, 
" I should have alluded, only to mt/se^, . I am conscious 
of being at all times unattractive." 

I would have protested against William's opinion of 
himself, but his forbidding look prevented all nearer 
approach to a reccmciliation. Crouching down at his 
feet, my hdad drooping listlessly over the side, t re- 
mained looking into the water, where* t)io^ was no 
longer a firmament mirrored — ^but da-rk and agitated, 
long lines of little waves came rippling up. . 

" Turn her about, BiUy,'^ exclaimed Ned Stevens, 
" the wind is just in the right quarter for home— ^and 
see ! our * cap ' is nearly fidl." 

Soon we were speeding home ! Home ! how I wished 
I had never left it. Mary's remark about William's 
never taking his eyes oflF of me, troubled me. The 
more my thoughts ^welt upon it, the more perplexed 
I became. Can it be, I asked myself, that he ! No ! 
no ! I rejected the thought of ft possibility of his lov- 
ing me ! quickly as I had uttered it. How absurd of 
me ! I was vexed at my folly for supposing so, even 
for a moment. He never compliments me, like other 
men — and if he admires me, why don't he Bay 90. f 

And thus, having convinced myself, that he felt no 
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other int^i^t in me than that of a friend, I began to 
think that he was assuming prerogatives to himself, 
over me, that he had no right to do— that he had no 
right to reply to nie in such a bluff way. As an in- 
centive to ihis, I recalled^ to mind, that he never had 
liked Dulany, from the first; always speaking of him 
as a deceitful, hypocritical fellow — 'twas nothing but 
pr^uuHoe, I knew, for Orville Dulany was the very soul 
of sincerity and truth — it shone in every feature of his 
faoe. I would trust his face the world over. I will 
tJwvfjimj sir, thought I (my heart filling up with pride), 
that you must be more considerate and attentive, if 
you wish to retain the friendship of Ellen Durand. 

And so, having hardened my heart against my best 
Iriend, and hearing a bantering conversation going on, 
at the othei;end of the boat, between Dulany, Ned, and 
Bellj;^ I exclaimed, in a beseeching tone — 

** How merry you are, oyer there ; do, pray, Mr. Du- 
lany, take pity qn me, and assist me over there, too !" 

Oh, God ! had I but known — ^but no, I was bUndf 
bUnd! 

He sprang back, and assisted me over, with a greater 
degree of ^tenderness thiaji I would have permitted at 
any other time. But then I triumphed over it. Placing 
his foot firmly on the bottom, he proposed that we 
should stand for a few moments* I consented — his 
urm supporting me. 

We were then passing one of those few spots on the 
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Patapsco that can be called beautiful — ^undulating hills 
descending in lovely slopes, and covered with a bright 
green verdure, to the water's edge. We could see the 
little groves of tall trees covering their tops, while scat- 
tered, here and there, were little clumps of the native 
cedar, and other evergreens. 

" Let me see," said Br; Whittler, thoughtfully, " this 
must be the place, Mr. Stevens, from the description 
I read of it in the papers, that was sold a few days 
ago for a country seat. I understand that you are the 
purchaser — is it so?" 

" Yes ! " said Ned, laughingly, " I had a spare thous- 
and, or so, which troubled me, and I thought I could 
rid myself of it in no better way, than by buying that. 

This little piece of news created quite a sensation 
among several of us. Dulany sighed, jand gently 
pressed me with his arm. I understood it to imply, as 
well as if he had md it^-^h that the place was mine; 
how happy, then, to be there with you. How well he 
could ac^/ ' 

" Aha ! " said the Doctor, slily, " and when are we 
to have a home upon it, with all the fixtures and appur- 
tenaneeB thereto belonging?" 

** Don't know," replied Ned, as he adjusted the sail. 
" Time shows all things." 

Dulany and myself had sat down, and we were all 
chatting merrily, excepting William. (Alas ! now I 
know what a sinking heart is, and a lost hope). Even 
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Matilda Beresford had thawed a little, and surprised 
US with lui occasional sally, that had more of fun than 
satire in it. 

4 

" There^ ladies," exclaimed Ned Stevens, as he pointed 
to a large house, that loomed up against the sky, sur- 
rounded by a large space of open and cleared ground, 
" there is a chance for you. Beport says the gentleman 
is * f>irf ' for a wife." 

** Yes, and he is , one that is not to l)e had every day," 
intei^osed the Doctor. 

" And rfcA," exclaimed Ned. 

" Yes, and a widower, to boot," put in the Doctor. 

" Eeally ! " said Matilda. 

" You can have carriage and horses at your command, 
and plenty (rf pin-money," continued Ned Stevens. 

" Only two children, and they cut of the tewsy," added 
the Doctor. 

" Girls ! I do believe that they are talking of 0I4 
Mr. Gubbins," exclaimed Mary Trueman. 

" Bah !" ejaculated Bella, contemptuously. 

" Humph I" said Ned, " I am sure he is a very fine 
old gentleman — ^beside, Bella, I hear that he is smitten 
with you — ^beyond all recovery." 

" Oh ! Ned," murmured Bella, in a choking voice. 

When they were speaking of the pretty place which 
Ned had bought, I kifvew, though I could not aee, that 
BeUa^s pretty face was covered with blushes, and smiles, 
bright aiid s^eet, playing about her lips ; but then IfeU 
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that those bright eyes were obscured by tears — that 
sobs were struggling for utterance through quivering 
liX)s. 

William suddenly joined in our conversation, and 
engaged the attention of the party upon a different 
sulgect— ever considerate, and delicate in his percep- 
tions, his sensitive, feeling heart, just writhing under a 
similar wound, felt all the more keenly for Bella, who, 
I knew, thanked him in her heart. And I! all my 
pride left me in a moment — ^I longed to touch his hand, 
and say — WilUa/m. 

Soon we were X)n land again — ^w'hen we all separated — 
and Dulany escorted me home:— but with many of us, 
the mdieni^ of that jaunt have since loomed up like 
clouds, dark and lowering, upon, our happiness. 

A very fine old genitleman — -plmty ofpinrmoney! — ^that 
remark of Ned Stevens falls upon my heart, as of 
something callous and cold, even now; and memory 
returns to her earliest reoollectionsr— and I think of the 
time, when yet a little girl, I used to -go " toMlmg^^ to 
market, holding on to the hand of my nurse, with a 
" wee'' basket on my arm, to pi;t niy ** marTcetmg " in — 
and how, when returning home, my basket loaded with 
a peach, an egg, and a sn^all potato, I deposited it in 
the hands of my mother, with a vast idea of its 
importance to the family. 

At such times, I recollect, we always stopped at 
huckster John's — ^for there we could always get the 
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"nicest butter," done up in the "whitest" cloths — 
and there, too> were always the freshest and earliest 
vegetables — ^for the word of John^ and his wife, Martha, 
was known to be good, and when they said anything 
was fresh, it was believed at once; and accordingly, 
their stand, extending befpre the entrance of a little 
open " booth," or grocery, was always surrounded by a 
crowd of persons who knew it was better to stop and 
wait their turn, than go and buy at other stands, of 
peopl|& they could not depend upon. 

Merry, above all, would rise the smart jokes and 
sayings of John, who knew bow to keep a crowd in good 
humor with himself and each other — ^then his wife, 
with her motherly voice and kind smile — lihere was 
something so warm and comfortable-looking about 
Martha. 

I think I see her now, with her white linen cap, with 
broad ruffles, gathered full round the front, which 
swayed to and fro in the wind, sometimes lying close 
back to her head, leaving her quite bald-faced^ — a white 
kerchief folded smoothly across her broad bosom, its 
ends fastened down by a blue check apron, which, 
drawn tight and plain over her, scarcely covered the 
full rotundity of her person. At her side, and fastened 
round her by a string, was suspended a square pocket 
of blu6 and white calico, where she deposited the money 
she received for her vegetables — there, though, she did 
not keep aU her money, I knew — ^for, from time to 
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time, I would see her pull up the skirt of het dress on 
one side, and take out monej from another pocket, 
similar to the one outside, only larger — and which 
seemed, to my eyes, a perfect "Jaek-box," such a 
variety of things would she sonjetimes take out, before 
arriving at the waUet which contained the reserved funok, 
from which it was necess^y to make out her change. 

Dearly did I love to have Martha take me up— as 
she sometimes -^irould — and setting me up against her 
broad breast, ask me if I did not love her — and if I 
did, to give her a kiss* Devoutly believing I did, I 
would willingly kiss her — ^knowing fiill well, that she 
would take me back into her little grocery, and give 
me a great big ginger-cake dog, and a stick of candy 
just like a "barber's sign"— or else a sweet glossy 
rusk, with a raisin stuck in the middle — ^for Martha 
kept all these things, and a great many more. 

Again, several years after, I remember there was no 
longer a " huckster's " stand before the grocery — that 
the little half cake and half grocery shop had become a 
big grocery-r-and they no longer kept cakes to sell — 
arid instead of a one-story, it was now a tftree^torj 
house. 

Martha no longer assisted in the grocery with her 
husband-— but in her place was their son Gobble, and a 
negro man. I was forbidden, now, to say Martha and 
John^ but w^ told to say Mrs. Gubbins, and Mr. 
Qubbins. 
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But Martha — Mrs. Gubbins — could ndt withdraw 
herself entirely away from the scene of her fonner 
duties — ^but seated in a back room^ which opened into 
the grocery, she still kept a sharp ©ye on matters, as 
she plied the knitting needles. 

Engrossed with my studies, I no longer visited the 
grocery of John Gubbins. Years flew by, and they had 
passed from my recollectioli — ^when one day there came 
to school a rough-looking girl, with fr-ec^ed face and 
coarse red hair — ^the girls all sneered and cried. Pshaw ! 
what a d)mmon, ugly girl ! we will have nothing to do 
with her. 

Soon it was whispered about — wid before school was 
out, we all knew that it was Dorothy, daughter of the 
ridi Gubbins, a retired merchant. 

Gubbins ! I said, musingly, to myself, as I returned 
home that day — Gubbins! Gubbins !*— no ! itcanH be 
a daughter of Martha and John, for this one is a retired 
Tnerchcmt, and rich ! ^i s^diool the next day, the girls 
who were loudest in protesting they would have nothing 
to do with that " ugly girl," were now twining them- 
selves about her, and making the most loving advances 
to friendship.. 

In the " little," as well as in the great world, it is 
not long, before particular points in the history of 
persons are found out. Soon I learned the history of 
Dorothy's father, and knew that she was the daughter 
of Martha and John, and sister to Gbbble. 
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At first Dorothy seemed awkward ajid abashed, at 
finding herself among so many pretty, genteel-looking 
girls, and was afraid to speak above her breath — ^but 
soon the edge of that feeling wore away, as she began 
to feel her power, and she stood in all her native 
vulgarity and coarseness — and, like all other persons 
indebted to the fortuitous circumetanoes of wealth cnhf^ 
for their respectability, she became arrogant and over- 
beiuing toward all who seemed poon 

Dear Eveline, you, with your gentle, submissive 
nature, became the object o^ her rude jests, but I 
defended you. From that time, I date my reformation — 
yes, for I also had insulted the poor — I also had sneered 
at the poorly clad — I ! who was descended of a noble, 
generous race. 

Ah ! if those who oopupy high places, by birth and 
station, act tiius, how are the ignorant and vulgar rich 
to do? 

If the intelligent and refined everywhere^ would but 
seek . those with whom they can amrmlate, without 
regard to worldly considerations, society would be 
placed upon a firmer basis, because more natural^ — then 
the sources of emulation would be changed, and we 
would aU aim at similar excellencies. 

The force of example is strong — Dorothy, m Eva's 
case, also received a lesson. At first she appeared 
bewildered — him it was that any person who wore faded 
and worn clothes should be noticed — at last, oompre- 
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bending the truth, ahe became a more sensible and 
wiser girl ; and ever after, I remember, manifested a 
deferential respect for people of intelligence and talent. 

As I recall to mind incidents connected with the his- 
tory of the Gubbins family, I think how wonderful, yet 
how simple, are the causes which ate continually pro- 
ducing sudi changes among the yarious classes of soci- 
ety, and think that in my own country, can be more 
particularly applied the "simile" of the "ever-turning 
wheel of fortune." 

A& with families so vntii nations^, and vice verm, but 
as Coleman somewhere says-—" When honest industry 
raises a family to opulence and honors, its V6ry origi- 
nal lowness sheds luster on its elevation." 

It is only 'v\i&a.fcTgetting its original lowness it affects 
contempt, and sets Itself up as judge and arbiter of 
persons equal to, and superior to itself^ or its ancestor, 
that " all its glory fades." 

I think of the Gubbinsea, as they lived then in their 
elegant city residence, on a fashionable street — ^for 
John Gubbins had, beside engaging in extensive mer- 
cantile operations, speculated largely, and successful- 
ly, in western sites for cities, and the prospect was 
fair that the title, " the millionaire," wouH soon be 
added to plain John Gubbins. 

I remember well my first visit to jt (for after I had 
brought Dorothy to a proper appreciation of true gen- 
tility, I began to look upon her aa rather a good sort 
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of a giri). Poor Mrs. GubWns in her elegant fouTHstory 
mansion^ was in a ^^ peck of trouble/' but in the midst 
of it* all, she remembered ma 

" I'd a knowed yon, Miss h'Ellen, even if Dorothy had 
not tould me so much about you — ^h'l mind when you 
was but a * wee bit' child, h'of seeing you h'at our 
stall" — ^bere Dorothy said, 7wo<l^/ in a menacing tone. 
" H'l know it, h'l know it ; you h'an your father h'are 
h'always a hushing me h'up — ^whenever hi talk erf 
the good (mJd time9 — ^them days were happy days.'' 

Then came the " peck of trouble." " H'in my young 
days h'l could 'ave done h'all the work h^in tliis 'ouse, 
and here 'ave I f<mr servants to do my work — ^h'an it 's 
jist tag, tag, tag h'at their 'eels h'all the livelong, long 
day." Then there were so mtmy robms to be kept in 
order, and withal, they had so many fashioniAle friends 
now, that made it necessary that she should keep 
" dressed up" all the time, and in fact, " she had no peace 
h'of her life," except — and here the good old soul 
related to me a little piece of triumphant management 
of her own. There were many of their old articles that 
long use had endeared to her, to part with which was 
like parting with life itself. (Ah ! from that moment 
I reverenced old Martha), "h'an so h'l got John's con- 
sent, h'on the condition that h'l should keep them h'all 
h'out h'of sight ! So you see h'l kept h'all my bed- 
room famiture, h'an a great many h'other things, 
h'an so sleep h'on our ould bed, h'an 'ave the same 
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things to cover us, and the same things h'about us 
as we h'used to 'ave, h'in the good ould time. Thim 
h'l keep h'all h'in a back room, but thin h'l 'ave 
h'another whidi h'l eaU mine — ^h'an whenever my ould 
friends call, h'l takes them h'up ihereJ' 

Young as I was, the thought struck me even then, 
as I looked xipon Mrs. Gubbins, that the " force of habit 
is strong.'^ In cvitvard dress the old lady had submit- 
ted to the requirements of her new station and fortune, 
but as she went about her house, with the skirt of her 
dress, and the petticoat immediately next to it, securely 
pinned up (for no knowledge of a negUgSe had Martha), 
there depended a quilted and patched calico petticoat, 
and suspended at her side, the identical blue calico 
pocket, in its contents still a perfect " Jack-box.^' 

I think of her at a succeeding visit, when the old- 
fashioned knocker had just been replfbed by a bell. 
She had Dorothy go several times to the door and ring 
it, while she would stand in the kitchen, and see how 
U looked. At length she became on the qyi vioe for 
some lady to call, to see how it ^ufent. Soon she was 
gratified, for a party of young ladies came up to the 
entrance. The old lady became so excited that she 
stood with outstretched neck, listening for the peU to 
ring. Hearing but the usual rap, rap, rap, with their 
parasol handles, she peeped through the blinds — ^to her 
great disappointment, the ladies never appeared to see 

the bell-handle. She could restrain herself no longer— 

7 
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popping her head out of the window she called out — 
" Ring the bell ! h'an h'a servant will h'open the door 
for you." 

I think of Dorothy, as tugging at the old lady's dress, 
to hold her back, she again exclaimed, in a low tone 
of keen vexation, mother! while the tittering of the 
ladies could be distinctly heard, as they followed the 
directions of the old lady — to ring — ^in a manner which 
threatened to break the bell-rope — ^and I think how 
hard it is for a child to be ashamed of its own mother, of 
the constant tension of their feelings, when she is pres- 
ent, in their momentary expectation of some untoward 
thing being said or done, imd of the imhappine^s of 
that mother-^when her eyes are open to the fact that 
she no longer occupies that position in the family that 
she once did — Oh ! the nmery of mch a mcm>ent, who can 
teU! and yet*society> everywhere, abounds in such 
instances. 

A young man, in the humble walks of life, poor, 
uneducated, but industrious, loves with all the enthu- 
siasm of a first passion — ^some bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
girl, of his own station in life — ^he wooes and wins — 
heart joined to heart, hand in baud, they together start 
in the great race of life— with one will, one desire, one 
hope. By the operation of that mK, they make and 
accumulate a fortune, and as fortune crowns their 
eflforts, they desire that their children may enjoy it after 
them — and this hope arrays and blends their future in 
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all tiie mild, soft tints of the rainbow — ^as they picture 
themselves in the eigoyment of the fruits of their labors, 
going down the decline of life together — ^with eyes ever 
willing to supply their fading sight, and arms ever 
ready to support their tottering steps of age— of child- 
ren loving and grateful, eager to make some slight 
return, for the great debt they owe them — and when 
tiieir appointed hour shall come — ^to yield their breath 
unto God who gave it— to be soothed by the reverence 
and tears of children, and children's children. 

Sudi is the desire and hope of that young husband 
and wife. Tears pass away ;, in the course of which 
time, household duties have multiplied and closed round 
the wife, and she no longer goes forth in the world to 
battle with her husband, but absorbed in the duties of 
home^ active and managing with that future still glow- 
ing in the horizon of her life — the world with its fash- 
ions, its opinions and changes, comes to be a dead let- 
ter — ^intent upon that one idea — the accumulation of a 
fortune — she makes all things else give way to it, con- 
quering the vanities natural to her sex, while she 
revels in visions, of some day indulging them. 

With the husband, the increase of his means brings 
with it also the increased advantages of intercourse 
with men of refinement, taste, and talent— and as it is 
impossible to touch pitch, and not be defiled — so also 
is it impossible to come in contact with such men and 
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not contract 9ome shades of their manner, and imbibe 
some portion of their opinions. 

Witlr increase of means/ also, the children are sent 
to good schools, where they see and associate with the 
children of the educated and refined — ^at an age too 
when their sensibilities and perceptions are the keen- 
est — ^the result is a little mutual understanding be- 
tween father and children — ^which the wife wid mother 
knows not of---it is not expressed yet! love and kindly 
feeling forbid it— beside there has been no provocative 
so to do— -yet eye and tone express what no language 
could. 

The husband, occasionally, dines out, attends political 
meetings, visits the clubs ; he becomes a genteel, fine- 
looking man. The wife marks the diange in his ap- 
pearance, and glories in him, and in his success— but 
thinks not of her9elf. 

At length, the fcrtime is mad&-^ihe childreij have 
arrived at an age which renders it necessary for them 
to assume a certain style and station in life. They 
move into a house, built and furnished in a style com- 
mensurate to their means— ^not their tastes. When 
that, which was to prove the redHssation of the long^ 
cherished hopes of the wife-^for which she had toiled — 
for which, for years and years she had devoted her 
mind, and all her energies, debarring herself of rest, 
ease, comfort, of all advantages for self-improvement, 
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of refinement — ^bat ^royes their grouse. It is too late 
to refine and polisli wm — her hab^ (xrefixedL 

To Mrs. Gubbins the change in her husband^e man- 
ner, I could see, was being/^, though not understood; for 
the countenance, which before wore a kindly, benevolent 
expression, had become changed ; it was anxious, and I 
thought I could trace there a look of )pain. She saw 
that John, her John, was changed, and in her endeav- 
ors to revive old recollections, and old hopes — Martha 
but made herself the more disagreeable* 

Then > Dorothy was dlway% a self-willed, perverse 
girl. She said she was her/i^A^r'g favorite, and never 
&d love her mother, like Oobble. No ! Gobble was his 
mother^s own boy — Gobble always thought that what 
his Tnother did was right, and on Gobble did Mrs. Gub- 
bins now place her hopes ; and in proportion as the tie 
of sympathy lessened between her husband, daughter, 
and herself^ did it center on her son. Qotible was her 
stronghold, in which she garnered up her life — ^her Bhip^ 
on which she had embarked her all of hope saved from 
wreck on the surging sea of disappointment. But Gob- 
ble was at College, and it was two years since the heart 
of his mother had been made glad by the sight of him; 
for at the vacations he had been invited by several of 
his school friends to go with them to their southern 
homes, and John thought it would be better for their 
son to go about and see the world a little, and Martha 
acquie^ed, as she did in everything that she thought 
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was for tiie good of her children — ^partictdarly as the 
hope was held out to her, that he would be more con- 
tent to remain at home, after that. 

Poor Mrs. Guhbins ! Often did I sit listening to her, 
as she became garruloas in her praised of Gobble ; for 
to my feelings she appealed, as an object of pity, and in 
the enthusiasm of my nature, John Gubbins was de- 
spised,, and Dorothy became a hateful object. So fresh 
and pure were my feelings (Aen, so mno^ my sense of 
right and wrong, that at such times a sentiment of 
reverence would mingle with the pity I felt for her— 
for in Martha there was a spring of genuine feeling, 
which, though bubbling forth in illiterate expressions, 
yet were beautified from their primitive simplicity. 

Gobble, whom I remembered having seen once in 
the grocery, as he weighed a pound of spice — sandy- 
haired and coarse-looking — GhMUy the loving, devoted 
son, my imagination pictured an Adonis in beauty. I 
became eager and curious to see him, and thought how 
pleasant it would be to witness the first meeting be- 
tween mother and son. 



CHAPTER IV.. 



Six months passed, and that meeting took place ; bnt 
I was not there to witness it. No ! thank Heaven ! 

I remember it was on the eve of niy enJbrie into so- 
ciety that Gobble returned, but I was too much occu- 
pied in the anticipation of the event, and had no time 
to go and congratulate Mrs. Gubbins; but I thought 
that now how happy dear old Mrs. Gubbins must be ! 
and how I should like to see Gobble, A few days 
afterward he called with Dorothy — :(8he had been for- 
mally introduced into society, a few weeks previous by 
her father). Ah ! yes ! and here are their cards — " Miss 
Dorothy Gubbins," surmounted by a primrose — " Mr. 
Gobble Gubbins, Esq.," with little cupids turning som- 
ersets over a wreath of roses, embossed round the edge. 
I did not see him then, but at the " entree " party, 
which sister gave me soon after, I did. His hair had 
become darker (as also had Dorothy's), and his appear- 
ance more genteel than hers, while his hands, though 
large, were white and soft. 

I remember thinking, he was far from being the Ado- 
nis of my imagination, though I felt no disappointment. 
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Nor did his reply ^ when asking after the health of his 
mother, that he "believed the old woman was well 
enough/' make any impression on me. 

Several weeks after this, and rumor was busy with 
a grand entertainment that was to come off at Gubbins'. 
Expectation was on the gwi vioe, for beside the curiosity 
to see how such people would appear, it was given out, 
that all the aids that wealth could bring, to charm the 
eye, and tempt the palate, would be displayed before 
the guests. It was known, too, that there were several 
young gentlemen from the south, on a visit iliere— col- 
lege chums of Gobble's — ^handsome and rich, so rumor 
said, and I remember many a fair daughter of aristo- 
cratic mammas, were ready to die of vexation, tiiat 
they had not been allowed to visit the daughter of the 
plebeian millionaire. 

The evening came — ^ah! with what a teeming brain 
did I array myself for that party. Visions of the hand- 
some southerners (impetuous and chivalric), floated 
through my imagination, while hundreds of slaves, 
dressed in gala costumes, mingled their dusky faces, 
as trooping over broad plantations, interspersed witii 
groves of the orange and fig, they came to salute their 
young migtress, (" one ") whose coming they had seen 
from their cottages, while I, as^I rode along would 
smile so pleasantly and kindly upon them all, that it 
would mateiheir very hearts leap for joy, and he (what- 
ever his name was— one of the southerners though), 
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sitting beside me, so happy, and so proud, would say 
(passing his arm fondly round my waist), with eyes 
beaming with love, all these, and much more, for thecy 
Ellen — ^then calling some of the old and favorite ones 
to his side, he would say, " Aunt Judy, aunt Sally, 
uncle Zip, and Mammy, too, all come ! that's right — 
here is your young mistress. Miss Ellen, you must all 
love and take care of her." 

I shake hands with them, and a great many more, 
aunts, undes, mammies^ papas, and a few grannies 
beside, and ask them about their children — each of 
which, when spoken of, would run and hide behind 
some of their mammy's or granny's petticoats, grinning 
from ear to ear, when the poor things gaining confi- 
dence, would enter into a detail of their aches, agers, 
and rheumatises ; then before leaving the simple, affec- 
tionate crowd, to enter the mansion (where the Over- 
seer and Tm family, and the house-servants, are waiting 
to receive us), I proceed to deliver among them some 
presents (faugh! as I think of it I am vexed even now^ 
that women should make such ninnieB of themselves), 
but just at that precise point of time, my fancy poised 
on its wings (its exvberance was ^pevd), and left me 
there — among that crowd of old family slaves, without 
anything recijdy to give them — ^what should I give them? 
a fretty fix to be in at mdh a time ! 

And m, too, thought my sister, as, bursting into the 
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room, already dressed to go, she exclaimed, '* What ! 
not ready y^?" 

^' Ellen not ready tfet!^^ echoed her husband, on the 
staircase. 

" Ton are a pretty thing," exclaimed my sister (with 
eyes flashing with indignation) ; " why, what have you 
been doing? three hours dressing, and not ready yet!" 

It was a fix. , There I was, sitting on a low ottoman 
with one satin sUpper on ; the other suspended in my 
hand, in the act of being slipped on my othsr foot, which 
was reposing on my knee — ^my hair ready, all to undoing 
the curl papers. And there was Betty, the house seam- 
stress (my Abigail on all such occasions), standings with 
my dress gathered up on her arms, ready to slip over 
my head, so as not to mvss my hair. 

" I give you twenty minutes," said sister, with decision, 
as she was leaving the room ; ^' if not ready theUf we 
go without you." 

I put on the other slipper — Betty slipped on the 
dress, and tied on my embroidered sash — ^while I undid 
the curls, and twined them round my fingers. I looked 
at my watch — eighteen minutes of the twenty had 
passed. 

Again my fancy slid away among my imaginary 
slaves ; again mooted the vexed question. What should 
I give them ? 

Bright thought ! a calico dress apiece — ^no favoritism 
then — all alike. But the eohr — the color? What dudl 
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be the color? Orange? No! Crimaon — ^it will look 
so picturesque — ^against the bright green of the trees 
andgraas. 

" Eeady T' called up my sister. 

"Whoop!" I shouted, joyfully; catching at my 
shawl, and getting hold merely of the fringe, I dragged 
it after me down the stairs. 

Humph ! (I muttered, as I stepped into the carriage), 
sister might haVe waited until I got into the mansion^ — 
I would like to hare seen the mansiofw 

.Not once did a thought of those, who, for six weeks, 
had been the objects of my reveries by day, and my 
dreams at night, figure in my fancy that evening— no ! 
for not one of them had touched my heart 

And therein lies the secret — ^for until a woman's 
heart is touched, her fancy wilL roam forever ; no ties 
wiU bind, nor place, nor seaaon control— but spreading 
its aerial pinions, led on and sustained by hope (who, 
with face sparkling with joyful anticipations, and eyes 
lustrous with the mild, soft light of love), ever pointeth, 
with her rosy finger, to the dreamy fature. 

O O o o o 

Yes ! the time was now come, which was to realize the 
lifelong dreams and hopes of Mrs. Gubbins — ^when her 
children,^ in the enjoyment of the wealth which her 
hands had helped to heap up for them, surrounded by the 
fashionable and rich, would, look up to her with gratitude 
and pride, as founder, in part, of their prosperity. 
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Such were my thoughts as we were borne to the 
festive scene — ^for in the midst of my own anticipated 
victories, I thought, wo< of Dorothy's conduct, nor of 
Gobble's cold reply — ^but thoughts of dear old Martha — 
her unaffected, guileless descriptions — and that I would 
soon witness her happiness at the return of Gk)bble. 

The house shone as if illuminated — and above the 
music of a fine band swelled the hum of hundreds of 
voices, and the sliding, measured tread of the dancers. 

As we entered ihe hall, I oould see tl\at both suites 
of rooms were filled— on our right were the .dancers, 
who were treading the mazes of a Scottish reel. I caught 
a view of Gobble, as he chatted gayly with his partner, 
a lady whom I had never seen — and my feet tingled to 
get into the dance too— but no, propriety and etiquette 
forbid so very rude a thing, as to engage in the amuse- 
ments of the company without first saluting our host 
and hostess. 

As we fell into the line of visitors that were moving, 
in solid column, into the rooms on our left, there was 
many an " inuendo,'' many a " tit-bit " of scandal, on 
the vulgarity of our entertainers — ^many a member of 
the " old families " would whisper, in a tone half sneer, 
half apology — 

"Only came to see how such people would do the 
thing.'' 

" Yes ! I understandj'^ expressed by a contemptuous 
nod and curling lip* 
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While we stood, awaiting our turn, a voice soft and 
musical whispered in my ear- 

"Fine sport to-night, Miss Durand! but let me 
withdraw you from this crowd." 

" Thank you," I said, " but I hare not yet paid my 
respects to Mr. and Mrs. Gubbins." 

"Pho! -never mind them — anybody else, of course, 
Miss Duraiid ; but — " 

And he gently drew my hand wi&in his arm. 

" Excuse me," I replied, as I withdrew my hand ; 

" but I believe not." 

"Will not?" he haid, gayly. -^'Ah, well! then I 

must tear myself away from you, until this fatiguing 

ceremony is over — until then, cm rivcirP 

And this man, the fascination of whose manner had, 
even then, begun to weave its spell, with a slight wave 
of his hand gracefully withdrew among the crowd* 

Oh ! Dulany, I was ycfumg then — ^young — ^young— or 
I would have seen through your character as through 
a vail. I would have known, that a man whose manner 
is (dway% graceful, whose /ooe u oZtmy^ wreathed in 
smiles and sweetness^ who never speaks but in tones 
low, soft, and musical, is fake; that it is a^smmed, to 
hide ih/xt which he would not have seen. 

I would have knoTfn, also, that he who attends to the 
proprietiea of life only on OQcagionSf is no true gentlenum--' 
and in that one says a great deal. 

And there, too, was William, making his way through 
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the crowd to speak to us — ^how happy he looked — and 
his eyes so mild, so soft, as taking my hand, he 
exclaimed — 

" Why, Ella, how late you are ! I began to think 
that you were not coming to-night." 

And then his countenance becoming sad, almost 
gloomy, he said — 

'< Can I have the pleasure of dancing the first set 
with you to-night ?" 

And when I said, " Oertaiiity^ William ; but what 
makes you look so sad?'' he smiled, but it was a 
painful smile, as he replied, "Oh! notiiing — ^but I 
thought you might have some otherpreference.'' 

But why, as I think of that night, does my heart 
sicken, and my blood creep coldly in my veins? . It is, 
that I think of a Iroken, heart — a mother's and of a 

They said you were HELy dear old^ Martha — that you 
had been iin/3ixjp(mA for several days. And well do I 
remember my disappointment, as I looked upon John 
Gubbins, who, though verging on to sixty, was yet a 

« 

straight,' hale-looking man; and as he stood there, 
dressed in a suit of blue doth, coat and pantaloons, with 
gilt buttons, and yellow vest, and bid his guests 
welcome, each with a hearty shake of the hand, I 
thought, what a pity it was, that his dear old hdpmo^ 
was not alongside, to shio^ in the honors of that, their 
first entertainment; for, to my heart, the plump. 
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comely figure, and kindly smile of the " old wife," 
would have diffused a more genial and hospitable glow 
over the scene than did the daughter's, because more 
fitting* 

Poor Dorothy looked red and uncomfortable, and her 
arms were quite swollen from the heat of the feathers 
that were in her sleeves, and the five or six plumes that 
drooped oveip her forehead were too many for a young 
lady — and then the flounces and jewelry — ^altogetiier, 
Dorothy was overdreasedf for her age and for the hostess, 
who should aim at simplicity in dress, that the poorest 
of her guests may not feel mortified by the comparison. 

And I! oh, vanity of vanities! as we promenaded the 
rooms, wa^ all confusion and timidity, imagining that all 
eyes were fixed upon me — ^not to admire the wonders 
of my dress — ^no, for that was simplicity itself. A plain 
white milslin, with a broad hem and a delicate sprig of 
flowers embroidered above it — ^a broad blue sash, also 
embroidered, confined my waist, fastened at my side by 
a pearl pin — ^my sleeves, a single large puff*, with point 
lace falling over the elbow-— my hair frizzed in curly 
puffs above my temples— the back was simply wound 
round the high tortoise-shell comb, while round my 
head was twined my mother's chain, of pearls, fastened 
in the center of my forehead by a crescent of diamonds. 
These and a fan of carved ivory formed my costume — 
simple, indeed, in those days of feathers and flowers — 
no, no! it was not my dress^ though I felt conseiaus 
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that it was beautiful, from its very, simplicity. Ah, 
well, whatever it was, Ellen, thy head was in a delirium 
of vanity and vexation of spirit, and when thou tookest 
thy place in the dance, thou felt as if treading the air, 
and that around thee clustering heads were whispering, 

"Who is she? Who is that beautiful young crea- 
ture?" 

" Miss Ellen Durand ! " 

And that the fine large eyes of ike handsome south- 
erners, as they stood with folded arms, surveying the 
company, when they caught a view of thy form, lit up 
with renewed interest as they exclaim — 

"Who, who! is that lady, there — ^the one widi a blue 
sash?" 

" That is our belle -of the season — Miss Ellen Durand. 
Beautiful, is she not? Shall I introduce you?" 

" Beautiful indeed (a sigh), a thousand thanks — ^yes." 

So real did thy fancy become, tiiat they seemed to be 
moving up, nearer and nearer, until they, stood within 
a few feet of thee, waiting the conclusion of the dance. 
Ay, so hu^ wast thou with imaginary and anticipated 
victories, that thou didst look with great contempt upon 
a thin, lantern-jawed little man, opposite to thee in the 
dance, and scarcely deigned to touch his yellow, bony 
hand with thy plump white fingers, in the balance and 
half-promenade. 

And when, shortly after. Gobble came up with the 
same bilious-lookuig little man, who had stood opposite 
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to thee in the dance, accompanied hy the strange lady 
with whom you saw him chatting so gayly— and a hand- 
some-looking gentleman, with black hair and whiskers, 
your heart throbbed, for it told you that the handsome- 
looking man was one ol the southern strangers. But 
bah ! the man was married, and that Mrs. Th^ig^a-ma- 
gee Was his mfe, and they w^^ on their wedding ixmr — 
very pleasant indeed, very! 

Ah, well! his plantation was, wUhaut dovbt, a rnere 
gwcmip — ^his rnmiMmrhowe, a leaky old logK^ibin, and 
the cottage of his negroes — a miserable xoUection of 
" tumble-down '' huts. As for his other southern friend, 
the man had the jaundice, yellow fever, or 9omeihing 
perfectly frightftiL 

Then it was*— when the saying of the Fsahnist had 
just been exemplified by a practical illustration — that I 
noticed some little flutter and stir among the persons 
around us, and saw the southern lady, Louisa Beebee, 
touch her husband's arm, and motion for him to look 
at some one in the crowd. Follawing with my eyes the 
direction of theirs, I «aw dear old Martha coming 
toward us, stniling and curtseying to the diflferent per- 
sons whoi% she knew, as she made her way through the 
crowd — delighted I cried out: 

" Jl&«. Qvhbim! how glad I am to see you ! I under- 
stood you were too ill to come down," 

^* H'l h'am not very well, h'EUen dear, but h'l thought 

h'it would do me good to come down h'an see the danc- 

8 
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ing for h'a while," she said with a sad, kind smile, as 
she pressed my hand within both her own, the^ quickly 
turned to me the southern lady and her husband as 
apologizing for the interruption, they said: 

<<Did we understand you aright, Miss Durand, in 
calling this — a — lady — Mrs. Gubbins?" 

"What!" I exclaimed, "not know Mrs. Gubbins and 
her guests too f^' 

Slowly, and with a confusion and embarrassment of 
manner almost painful, did the southerner take the hand 
of the old lady, while his wife held tightly by his arm 
as she leaned forward with a look of anxious interest, 
he said: 

" Pardon me, madam, I understood that Gobble's and 
Miss Dorothy's — ^I should — say— rather — that I was 
under the impression — Aat — in fact — that — ^that Mr. 
CMbbins was — a — a — ^a vndowery madam !" 

No tremor — ^no excitement was visible in that old 
lady's manner — as with the pallor of deccA on her face, 
through which gleamed two bright spots on either cheek, 
she asked, in a calm tone : 

"But, my son, did my son — did OdthU ever tell 
you so?" ^ 

And the poor southerner — ^how nervous, how wreUihed 
he looked, as he stammered out : 

" Oh ! not at all, madam ! I do assure you— indeed, 
indeed he Tiever said amfOmg about it — ffuU is, (correct- 
ing himself) reeenUy — ^when he first <iame to college, he 
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talked of his dear mother a great deal — ^you see it is all 
quite a mistake in me— in me." 

Then it was that Gobble — Wve^ faithful, truie9on — first 
perceived from where he stood the unwelcome presence 
of his mother coming up— with the blackness of night 
upon his forehead— his lips^ purple and quivering— he 
hi99ed in her ear and passed on. 

Oh! that low, concentrated sound, as of a deviPB 
breathing— ii rm^ ininy ear yet, and the gasping of 
that poor woman, as for breath or utterance, has lived 
in my dreams through years since. 

I think of this — ^my first lesson of the great ingrati' 
tude in fej^— and how horror and surprise rooted me to 
the spot, as my eyes followed the retreating figure of 
that moiher, as she moved heavily along, occasionally 
supporting herself against the persons of the crowd, as 
she passed between ihetn, with tottering steps. 

I think of William, as with heart swelling with in- 
dignation he said, "Ellen, let us leave this house!" 
and how, pressing his arm, I replied, "Wait." 

I know not how I got through those rooms. No! 
nor through the hall, crowded almost to suflfocation ; 
but I remember that, when about to ascend the stair- 
case, the back staircase, an arm waa placed gently round 
my waist, and a voice, soft and trembling, whispered, 

" Miss Duraf d ! may I not go with you ? — that poor 
old lady, Mrs. Gubbins ! I must see her." 

There was an earnestness and feeling in her voice. 
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and in her eyes ; I pressed her hand, there was a Icmd 
cf sympathy between us, and from that moment I felt 
a regard, an affection for the southern bride — ^for 
Louisa Beebee— which years has since ripened into 
friendship afid love. 

I led her into a room I knew weU of, and tfiercion the 
old bed, surrounded by the oid ikings (except the three 
hearts that had once encircled hers with their love, and 
which had made home and old thinge precious), lay Hie 
old wife and mother, neglected and brokefnrhearted, while 
her house resounded with feasting and revelry — ^the 
mecKM for which she, in part, had eahied by her own 
hands, through years of deprivation and haflKl toiL 

Timidly, fcMfuUy, we sat down at her bedside, for 
we knew no consolation for a grief like this. How var 
cant, and how fixed was the expression of those eyes ! 
Perhaps if we say something, it will break the intensity 
of that grief! we whispered to each other— and I said, 

**^Are you ill, my dear Mrs. Gubbins? In pain?" 

" H'EUen !" she said, pressing her hand firmly upon 
her heart, " my 'eart h'it h'is broken. Oh ! my children, 
my children. My favitt 'as been that I loved you too 
well ! 'ad your mother loved you less, you would 'ave 
loved 'er mora" 

So fixed and immovable did her eyes remain — so de- 
void of feeling or expression her countenance — ^we felt 
that she was past all hope. No sympathy could reach 
her more, her heart was broken, o » <•> ^ 
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We turned her over, to relieve her position, and thus 
we left her lying — ^with her face to the wall. * * 

At noon the next day the southerners were off, bound 
to New York^c-they had received letters, they said, that 
required their immediate presence there. 

Three days after, and a large black coffin, with 
silver mountings occupied a hearse, with drooping 
plumes, and twelve men, with lopg flowing weepers, 
with soletnn ia'ead walked beside it, followed by a car- 
riage with three persons attired in deep mourning, and 
a long line of other carriages, fiUed with sympathizing 
friends, woui^d plowly into the churchyard, and there, 
beside an open grave, with spades in hand, stood two 
men ; they took their hats off, reverently, as the pro- 
cession advanced — ^it was meet and proper they should, 
in presence of so much grief! 

The mourner^ and the friends gatiiered round, and 
the minister made a prayer and sang a hymn to the 
great and pure God, who knoveth the hearts of all 
men, that he would comfort the bereaved husband and 
children, and sustain them under their great loss. * ^ 

The twelve mourners lowered into that open grave — 
and the two sextons shoveled in the earth, and covered 
from sight — ^her who loved but too well. 

A motnent, and the light rattling sound of carriage^ 
wheels, and a cload of dust, but marked where a solemn 
procession had just passed — ^like a cloud of night. 

They said, she long had had a tendency to apoplexy; 
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that the excitement of a party in the house had brought 
on an attack, which had proved her death-eickness. I ^^^ 
We knew, the s<mthemers knew otherwise, and the secret S^ 

of the broken heart was never known. It was unwise to ^""^ 

tell it, a,nd could have done no good. But that Gobble 
Gubbins has ever since met me with averted eyes, or ^ 

troubled glances.. 

Poor, poor, dear old Martha! How happy, thrice 
blessed, is the old wife, who, in the fullness of her heart { ®] 
can exclaim, in the touching language of Burns, 



*' John Anderson, my Jo, John, when we were first acquaint, • 
Your locks were like the raven, your bonnie brow was brent. 
John Anderson, my Jo, John, we clam the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, we've had wi' ane anither. 
Now we maun totter down, John, but hand in hand we'll go. 
And we will sleep thegither, at the foot, John Anderson, my Jo," 

But why do my thoughts dwell on the old wife ? The 
old husband thought not of her. No, a gay, dashing, 
old widower, was John Gubbins ! And he could drive 
his gig with the best of the young bloods, and lift his 
white beaver with as gallant a bow to the belles, in 
passing. Soon it was noised and bruited about, that 
the millionaire widower would give a hundred thousand 
dollars for a wife — ^a young wife — to be deeded and de- 
livered to her so soon as she should pronounce her mar^ 
riage vows. A hundred thousand for a wife ! a wife! 

Ay, there went some of thy hard earnings, dear old 
Martha*. 
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And he, upon whose head the froBts of near sixty 
winters had fallen, it was, who had dared to cast 
glances of love upon you, Bella ! — ^you, the best and 
most belored little pet of alL 

Ah ! well do I know, that with thee the incidents of 
that sailing jaunt loomed up before thy heart's horizon, 
small at first, bnt which spread untU all ite brightness 
was obscured by it. I marked you, Bella, as your 
spirits grew sad and dull, and your steps had lost their 
lightness, when he jested to thee of love^ and with 
another ; he, whose image was enshrined, as all that 
was perfect and manly in your heart. You dared not 
trust yourself to think he was changed — ^no, not for 
one moment. You would press your hand tightly on 
your burning eye-balls, as if to crush out the thought, 
while the ever-recurring question of your heart was, 
" Oh ! Ned, how could you ! Oh ! now I see (how dull I 
was. a very chUd, so silly), Ned is but trying me. He 
knows I never would have that horrid old man. But 
to talk so of the money — anything but that — ah !" 
and again the starting tears would be pressed back, as 
the thought came, with a pang through your heart, 
" Ned ! Ned ! how could you be so cruel !" 

" He that je«U of hue feels it not." That truth came 

. to thee full soon. Ned seemed strangely willing to 

believe that you favored the old man, and laughed 

when you protested, with quivering lips, that you 

would never even see him — and asked, " Why not ? A 
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very good — a very nice man — ^and you would have 
plenty of pin-money." 

A sickness came over your heart, and tremblings in 
your limbs ; but what could you say, he had never mid 
he loved. No ! but if the eye is the seat of the soul, 
and the tones of the voice the medium of its expres- 
sion, so surely had he said to thee, Bella, I love. 

Oh ! shall I ever forget the first awakening of that 
heart to the conviction, that it was loved no more! El- 
vira Yalleau! you little dreamt of the wound you 
inflicted on your dear friend BeUa, when you gave up 
your pure heart to Ned Stevens-r-nor when your eye 
drooped beneath his gaze, with a pleased timidity, that 
each glance but attuned to fresh misery tl^ heart of 
your friend. 

Oh, if you had had a mother, Bella, upon whose bo- 
som you could have wept out your grief — ^whose all- 
enduring love and sympathy would have soothed, and 
if she could, heal the wound of her child. For in 
whom can we repose such faith and confidence, as our 
mother? To whom can we fiy, when our heart is op- 
pressed with secret grief, so sure of sympatiiy and love, 
as our mother? Who, when all the world condemns, 
yet will excuse and palliate all, but our m/oAerf 

But no, you were an orphan (how much is compressed^ 
in that one word !) dependent on the kind diarity of an 
own father's sister. 

A thorough-going, practical woman was that Mrs. 
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Primbodj-— did eyer^rtMiig aecordmg to a oonsdentioTis 
sense ct duiy— tbe poor woman was "poAHyelj persecuted 
by it; it never permitted the exeroifie of the finer 
fediinga of the heart,, nor aaght of worldly eonsidera- 
tions to enter In — no, indeed ! all things must submit 
to this leyeler c£ mptdsm^^ all feeling — this tyrant 
ma9ter--this eonseientions sense of dnty. 

It was this oanse&nHom sense of duty, tiiat made her 
take her brother's child and raise it as her own, and 
try and msk^ ^* a useful wotnan of her'' — ^and when she 
saw (for her eye waa quick and sharp), that her niece's 
cheek grew thm and pale, and her eyes sunken, she 
divined the cause— but» she always knew that Ned 
Sevens was a trifling fellow-^that he was but just 
flirting irith Bella — she had ioii her so, time mnd ogam — 
but, no ! no I — he wqa irm and mceret and would never 
love aiiybody but Aer, she hmiK She will mind what I 
say, another tim^— I take it. She may just whimper 
away. I asxk not g(m^ to enoourage any such ^* gim- 
crack notions"^ — I'll show her. 

It was this ^^ ocmsdentioaft sense of duty," that made 

her blandly invite the millionaire widows to her house, 

and kindly encourage his visits — ^it was her duty to 

,pDCOurage tie yiaite of all p«^ persons. Mr.Gabbins 

was none of your " fly-away fellows," his habits were 

fixed (sixiy years had fixed them); beside, he loved 

her (ugh !) and was rich-^what more could she desire ? 

Such arguments but ei^ted in you loatbii^g and 
9 
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disgust Then others were nsed — soft and conciliating, 
for one so practical and thorough-going, and so troubled 
by a conscientious sense of duty. 

True, her uncle Primbody had, by his unceasing 
efforts, so managed his business as to matntain the 
family — ^but times were hard, and there was no knowing 
the day he might break, and they be plunged into 
poTerty. His health was failing him too, dear man, 
and some day she might become a disconsolate widow, 
with the care of the five children — ^the girls particularly , 
what would ihey do? From Mr. Gubbins' m^ans, he 
would, of course, assist them- — ^not that for one moment 
she would have her dear Bella impute mercenary 
motives to her — no, God forbid! it was from a con- 
scientious desire to see the child of her brother properly 
settled in life — ^purely — ^with one* who would always 
love and cherish her (ugh! ugh!) and maintain her 
in a certain style and station. 

Such a one was Mr. Gubbins — ^beside, he would, she 
knew, afford her dear Bella every means to gratify the 
generosity and benevolence of her nature— not to say 
gratitude — which she knew 'vfas the paramount principle 
of h^ Bella's heart. 

With tears did that uijjiappy girl beseech her aun^ 
to mention the hated name no more— Hsuch tears as 
only an orphan, or the daughter of heartless parents 
shed, w}ien deprived <rf all sympathy and love. 

With what earnestness you entreated to be allowed 
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4)0 go forth into the worlds and make your own way — 
yon could stand behind a connter, and be a clerk— -yon 
coold teach school — an^tny^-rKmly let you go — rthen if 
your uncle, Frimbody, should dici you could assist 
them — (& ! so mudi. 

Let you go forth into the world, indeed! (whew! 
what an array <^ eonmeiu^ met you there). 

Nev4fr- — ^but as a mfe — should you leave her pfrote^ 
tion— ^a conscientious feeling of duty forbade it. If you 
really wished to gratify her, and make some return for 
the care and a;nxiety they had been at for you, you 
would do as she iriished you to do, and marry Mr. 
GubBins ; but as for your going out into Hiq world, to 
.upp6rt yo««elf, her consciencf would never permit it.. 
>^ Crushed— almost paralyzed-— your sefldtiye nature 
withdrew i|||^ itselfr— but Utere, amidst the desolation 
of jvta heart, there yet shone* one small fby of hope, 
which, with its uncertain light, but made the surr9unding 
darkness im)te terrible. Ned might stQl love tiieef 
tiiough, perchance, he knew it not. Elvira was a lovely 
girl— one of those sweet, gentle creatures, that one 
cptmot help loving, but she had not the depth of 
diaracter, of soul, that thou^ hadst— no ! it was but a 

% passing fancy — ^he would yet return. But if he Aould 
910^ 6k God ! have mercy on ^e^orplum* 4i 

MbfxUkB passed — that ray of hope yet glimmered on 
fitfuUy, faintly — the little spajck yet emitted ia pale 
light from amidst the ashes of hope — ^but that wild, 
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reetless gayety, those liutroiiB eyes and flushed dieeks, 
told bat too well of the fe^eridi blood that was ooursmg 
within. 

It was at that time, that people said that Ned 
Stevens and Elvira YaUeau were engaged to be 
married — and that Bella lightner, tempted by the 
rich baity had aooepted the hand of the widower 
Gabbins. 

How loth the heart is, to believe ihat which it would 
nU — ^and how mKmg to believe that which it wnM — 
did not people say thstt you*were going to marry? and 
to one whom yoH hated — ^they had ^v^i fixed the 
time — ten days from tiien — ^whyi then, believe thkt q£ 
Nedi 

Oh! I mailed yon well, Bella; I knew tiie cause of 
the flashed cheek and straggling sigh-— t^'oufel that 
then hadst thas flattered on» sinking with despair — 
and again nerved up witii hope-*tilI thy own sick 
heart had cared itself. Time, who, with balm on his 
wings, binds np the woanded soal, woald have diown 
thee the imcmTft^tnest of him thoa loved— -^ Mm who 
had arrested thy fini fancy — thy first sigh— ^when, 
with anfledged wings, thQ]a didst soar after a kindred 
spirit. Bat, nestling down, thou didst /o2tl thy wings, 
and strengthened them not^ by another flight; and did 
think, that for thee there was no other spirit in the 
wide— wide world. 

As the child, who, as he looks up at the hills, and 
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oyer the plams, imd across. tbe waters, as they stretch 
out iato the blue distonoe, seeming to mingle with the 
s^Eyt thinks, that (or him there are no other plains, nor 
hiUs, nbr , waters^— hut that which bounds his young 
vision is the tporld. 

Cfk I would that jou, Bella, and many muh om ycu^ 
had resisted il^ first strong impulse to desperate acts, 
and waited, when, from amidst the ashes of your first 
hopes, your spirit would have arisen, purified from all 
ihe idle and crude fimcies of a first lore — stronger and 
holier — ^and with a deared vision, far merp worthy of 
loving — of being loved. But no ! the tearing away of 
that last thin vail of doubt was rudely done-*-too rude 
fi)r thee ; and as memory recalls every look and action 
of that night of ^ the dinner party, so .fraught with 
interest to you and 97te, Bella — ^though I knew it not — 
I i^ssclaim again: Come, oh! my William — I was 
blind-^blind! 

There were grand old dames of the ^' old fiEunilies," 
** matrons of the neW,'' with iheir maidens and young 
men — ^for Mr. Yalleau, though a member of the ^* old 
families," yet carried out his republicanism in its liter^ 
sense, by extending his hospitalities to persons of intel- 
ligence and refinement, without regard to station or 

There were Maria Kewman, Dorothy Gubbins, and 
Bella, beside several others of our young lady friends- 
poor governesses, I remember — ^whose gentle breeding 
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and refined appearance were all-safficient passports for 
them, with such people as the Yalleaus — ^then there 
were Ned Stevens, Orville Dnlany, William, and several 
m(yre of the beaux — and, ah, ugh! among them, cii 
John QMins, 

It was on that occasion^ too, that tibe stately aristo- 
cratic dame, Madame Le Clerc, gave such a cutting 
rebuke to the parvenus. 

Come! (whispered Dorothy Gubbins— to two or 
three of us girls, as we were seating ourselves at table), 
let aU of us whose fathers ride in carriages, sit on ihi$ 
side — and, exclaimed Madame Le Clerc, in a voice low 
and deep, but so distinct as to be heard by all present, 
rising up migestically in her seat, then slowly reseat- 
ing herself— let aU those whose graneyiiOieri rode in 
carriages sit on ihi9 side. 

I have been in many a company since, and have 
often seen cause to wish, for the sake of the poor, but 
refined persons present, that there was a Madame Le 

Clerc there. 

How kind my William was that night — ^how more 
than even my friend — an expression of softness bean^ 
from his eyes — as they looked into mine — ^and $o gen- 
tle, so considerate. Oh, it seemed like old times again, 
and my heart expanded under the genial influence of 
his smile, and my soul seemed floating in air — ^so hap- 
py, so childishly happy was I, that I became more than 
usually brilliant, and flirted with Dulany, more vio- 
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lently than ever, and he seemed so absorbed in admi- 
ration of me that he scarcely noticed poor Maria New- 
maiiy sitting opposite to him at table — intently study- 
ing the figures in the tablecloth. 

I was not surprised at it, though I pitied poor Maria, 
for had he not sdways told me that he liked intellect 
and character in a woman — and by many an ardent 
word and look did he convey the inference that I was 
the beau ideal of the woman of his inoiagination — ^be- 
side he had judt returned from a little pleasure trip to 
Washington, in company with Maria and seyeral others, 
and I thougfat-'-dear charming Dulany, how he must 
have been bored — and more than ever endeavored to 
render myself agreeable to him, to repay the hours of 
duUnesB spent with my stupid Mend. 

And Ned, how cold his gray eyes looked when they 
were fixed upon Bella — ^and his manner so confident 
and patronizing— meant to be kind— and when Bella 
would laugh that loud, nervous way, my heart would 
swell with indignation, and I longed to say — Oh, Bella, 
Mb eye^ upon you, do not laugh so, you but betray 
your secret — and when afber such bursts of ei^citement, 
her strength gone, she would remain motionless, and 
with a countenance so lost and sad, that I would ex- 
claim in my heart— laugh, laugh, do but laugh, that 
sad face but all the more betrays your secret. 

Right joyfully then did I comply — when Bella 
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wliispered her request to me — ^to aooompany her up 
stairEHHshe was going home. 

As we qnieily left the rocmi. Hie mild Elvira fol- 
lowed ns out — ^whatl not going home, girls? Only 
BeUa-^-she has a nenroos headache to-night, I said 
quickly — ^for the poor girl only answered by a blank, 
absent look, and said nothing. 

Dear Mvira, as yon lingered to sympathize and con^ 
dole with your suffering friend, you knew not that erery 
accent of your Boft, sweet voice, fell witii a pang upon 
her heart and foretold too surely, the final kneU of her 
hopes. No, you knew not, or you would not have spoken 
to the one you did, to see her home. Poor Bella, soon 
she was ready^— too soon, alas I-^-and we had hardly 
descended the first flight ci steps, and stood looking 
over the banisters down into the hall, waiting for Elvi- 
ra to appear with the promised escort, when we heard 
the fine, rich voice of Ned Stevens, blending in a low 
hum witii the soft, sweet tones of Elvira. 

" Will you go with Miss lightner ?" 

" Oh yes, if ffou say so." 

" Oh! but I would have you go willingly." 

"Willingly as man can go," he said, fervently embra^ 
cing her, ** and leave such a" ■ t he last word was 
sealed on Elvira's lips, as she redined, looking up into 
hi« fac6, with her head restiBg upon Ms boeom. 

Bella's hand rested for a moment on my arm — ^its 
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tondi was eold — <x>l(L I shuddered as with a chill, and 
we both: went tottering down the stairs — for the cold 
tretnoi* had not yet left my limbs — ^and poor Bella tot- 
tering, sinking — ^wonld that she had thns snnk. 

<^Mr. Stevens is waiting to see yon home/' said Elvira, 
as she bent forward to kiss good-night* Bnt Bella 
tamed away her head — ^not ihen could she receive a 
kiss &(»n her, 

I retuiTied to the company that I had left, but I was 
no long^ the brilliant Ellen Bnrand — ^the anxiety and 
sadness that was in my heart betrayed itsdf in my 
conntenance, and tears would tremble on my eyelids. 

I tiiink of thee again, Bella, when three days after 
I hastened to you — summoned by ftmr nate--*how I 
had longed to go to you, but felt that to your sensitive, 
wounded heart, even the presence of friendship would 
be intrusive. Then, in the midst of heart-breaking 
tears, I learned that you were gomg to marry Old John 
ChMim — the time was fixed — ^and they were even now 
occupied in making your bridal attire. I regretted — 
I repented that I had not related to you the scene of 
the broken-hearted old wife — ^but I thought that it was 
too late tiben. 

Ibo Jatef when the nuptial vows are plighted — thm^ 
and anfy then is it tot> Jo^^-Hseriously^ sadly, I urged — 
Bella, he is too oZJ {(xr you. 

Oh! Ellen, Ellen — ^murmured the poor girl (press- 
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ingher hands tigh% cm her biirmng eye-ball), I feel 
that in a little while, I shall he with my father and 
blessed mother in heaven — in heaven, she repeated more 
calmly — Oh God ! let it not he long. 

The debt of gratitude I owe for the cares bestowed 
on me in my infancy — the years of food and shelter 
demand some retum-^for snch a debt it is bat little 
that money can repay — ^bnt it will express my gratitnde. 

I hare not seen him, e&e said, with an expression of 
deep loathing — annt and unde Frimbody arranged it 
all — I am no< to see him— *until — untU — ^I exacted that 
promise of him. It is the third time that he has pro- 
posed, I never drecant of accepting him — never — ^but 
then ilua night! Ellen< — ^ah my brain reels— reels — 
vfoidd that they had given me more tune. 

MumUme — ^it needed not the whispered confidence 
of the consdentions aunt Frimbody when she called me 
aside — ^as I was passing through the hall — to lay open 
to my view this hastening of the time ! Oh ! no ! reflec- 
tion might come, and reason take the place of pride — - 
with time — ^it was well to hurry matters— and lastly 
oonscientk>us withal — ^for are we not told to improve 
the fleeting moments as they fly? And Mr. Gubbins 
was such a dear, kind man, and was so doatingly fond 
of Bella, that he was disposed to htmor her fancies — 
and allow her more time — so I just tcdd him — that he 
had best *^ strike while the iron was hot"-^that these 
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young ladies never knew what -was best for them- 
selves — and there was no knowing the time she might 
clumge her mind 

" But, Mrs, PrimlKJdy, he is too old for Bella." 

" T-eH3 — he is lYrtfer so ; but, as I told Bella, * it is 
better to be an old man's darling, than a young ^lan's 
slavB,' beside," (how the small gray eyes of the con- 
sdentious aunt twinkled) "Mr. Oubbins will hardly 
live long^ — ^five years at the most. I notice that he is 
of a very ftdl habit — tendency of blood to the head — 
will die of tqwpl^sy some day. When left mistress of 
herself and her fortune, at an age when she will be 
most capable of judging, Bella will then be in a 
position to select and choose for herself. 

No! I could not go in and look at the five mantua- 
makers and little French milliner, as they sat busily 
at work, making articles to deck the sacriL 

Six days afterward and a small company of us were 
gathered round the chancel of St. Paulas. We had 
come to see an old man lead to the altar, a young girl 
to be his bride. We had come to see the completion of 
a sacrifice. There were those present whose lips curled 
in disdainful derision, as they looked upon her, whom 
their sensitive feelings accused of bartering herself 
away for gold — ^young men, of manly, noble natures, 
who would have deemed themselves but too happy to 
have stood in that old man's place. 
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Alas ! there are many, many changes to step in be- 
tween youth and the future which hope draws, to mar 
and blot — but,^ 

« I«et him, nngeneroas, wbo^ alone int^H 
To bl688 himself, firam sordid parents boys 
The loathing Tirgin, in eternal oare, 
Well merited, oonsnme his nights and days." ' 



CHAPTEE V. 

Wallik€UP0B2> IB dead! Tk in rain I sit with pen 
in my trembling hand* endeavoring to compose my 
ihoaghtsy to write a few lines of cooscdalion to Eve- 
line — ^to Eveline!*— I! ah! who, wken thy husband was 
stricken down, and thon sawest the damp dews <^ death 
gathering heavily on his brow-^wlien his stiffening 
hand grasped thine, and thy ear was placed dose down 
to his mouthy that thou mightest hear the last £Eunt 
whisper of that fluttering soul, ere it should wing its 
way — ^when all was stilly and thou wast left dhnei who 
was there to speak words of comfort to thee? Where 
were the friends of thy youth? Where was Ellen? 
AhlsoitiBt 

** To-day the fiorest leaves are green, 

Tluiy 11 wither oa th» morrow, , 
And the maiden's lavgh be changed erelong, 

To the widow's wail of sorrow. 
Gome with the winter's snows, and ash, 

* Where are the forest Inrdff?^ 
The answer is a silent one, 

More eloquent than words." 

How little do we know of what is passing in the 
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hearts aroimd us! or how a careless word spoken, may 
touch a chord we know not of — ^tiiat this should be one 
oi the items of news which sister had treasured up for 
me, when I should be strong enough to bear the ex- 
citement - 

You recollect Eveline Hawley, that was ?" 
Yes, yes, certainly-you know we vkit" 

** Yes, I do r^m^tnber, it is some time since though — 
you know she fnarried George Wallingford, and they 
lived in such style, for a while ?^ 

" I know. What of her— what of them?*' 

^* Well, nothing, except that he is dead.'' 

''Eveline's husband 1 George Wallingfordt dead!" 
I faintly murmured, falling back, powerless, in my 
chair. 

'' Now, now, don't be so excited about it Yes, he 
died about three weeks ago, Ellen," she said, looking 
at me anxiously, and speaking in a soothing voice — ^ I 
ought not to have told you this, you are too "weak to 
bear any excitement yet; you must be k^t more 
quiet." 

And my sister departed (and without scrutiny or 
thought of aught below the surface)^ sends me up a 
cup of valerian tea. ^ o o o 

Again am I aloue with my memories. It is better 
for Ellen to be left akme, they say, to be kept com- 
posed and quiet — and they wheeled my chair, noise- 
lessly, round by the soutili window, and they gave me 
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my card^basket to look over, and I saw an ill-oonoealed 
smile playing around their lips, which plainly said, how 
weak and childish Ellen is, to he amused with these 
trifles so long. They do not know, ^at I see the eyes 
of my William beaming upon me, ever as of yore, ** ** 
that, clustering around me are the familiar faces of my 
youth^^shadoWT and undefined at first, but with their 
Ixperienoes o7lifo becoming vividly diatiBct. 

Agam, the soft, gentle tones of Elvira, and the rich, 
mainly ones of Ned Stevens, pliiy upon my ear, as cmce 
they did? when they seemed floating on the full tide of 
prosperous love ; not a cloud was visible to obscure 
their future — ^what had they to fear? The Valleaus 
had given their consent, the day was fixed for the wed- 
ding, and the serene Elvira, as she strolled in the 
quiet moonlight, with her lover, and with linked hands 
plaimed tho future cottagcf, to be built on the banks of 
the Patapsco, would speak with kindling cheek of the 
pleasure^ she would derive fr6m ilie neighborhood of 
her dear friend, Bella, and fixmi h$r calm, unsuspecting 
heart wonder how she could marry such an (dd man ; 
nor dreamt, that he, to whom she had plighted her 
pure faith, was the cause of that unseemly marriage. 

What a wayward creature is man ! Ned Stevens, 
while he felt tiie assurance that Bella loved him, trifled 
with and injected the treasure of her heart (though it 
was of his own seeking), and rioted in the perfume of 
anol^r's love. But when Bella's eye met his, with a 
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calm^ dear gazsOt 9^'i ^ Hd no logger drooped, nor 
the cheek to pale or crimson in Us presence^ then did 
Ned Steyens' love (as if first roosed to a eonsciou^ness 
of what it had lost), retom with an increased power, 
and the affectionate caresses of Elvira became dis^ 
tasteful to him. 

One little year had passed, and Bella, thong^ she 
never could conquer her feelings of aversion fi»r her 
husband, had yet become to despise her lover. So it 
is, when a man once gains the love of a higfa-souled 
woman, she endows him widi all that is noble, manly, 
and great ; and his attributes are, gentleness, love, and 
trutL To him she submissively yields. But if !-H)nce 
fallen Arom the high pedestal upon which her love had 
placed him, there is no depth can fathom the hate and 
contempt she bears him ! 

Stevens, ccmsuming with the contending fedings of 
passion and regret, sought alleviation by resorting to 
all places where chance might favor him with a sight 
of Bella. Hecould not believe, that As who had loved 
him once, did not now. He knew the strength and 
depth of that soul, but he knew not its high tone — ^its 
great purity. 

The neglected Elvira quickly ielt the change, and it 
was not long ere the high-spirited YaUeau broke off, 
altogether, the slight shadow of an engagem^it that 
yet existed between them. 

And thus Ned Stevens, hated atid despised- by her 
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irhoBe Toye he had first won — ^then contemptuously 
slighted — ^forsaken hj one Vhom he had engaged to 
wed — «ndy goaded by hisj/VteTKb, who were malicioasly 
partiealaF that his memory should not flas: for want of 
L oecadonal reminder, r^rted to intoxiiting drinks, 
in the vain hope of drowning the feelings of love and 
remorse that were raging within him ; the clear mnsical 
tones and rich langh — ^the bright smile and true wit, 
which had once characterise him, were gone; and few 
would have recognized in tiie bloated, swollen face and 
form — the harsh roioe, low and abrupt — ^the gay, joyous 
Ned Stevens of a few months previous. 

It was at iki8 time, when hovering on the brink of a 
mond ruin, that Stevens was suddenly recalled to 
sobriety and a better life, by her who had been the 
indir^ and innocent cause of his fall. 

And BO said people (I remember the whole town rang 

with it), as the young Mrs. John Oubbins was riding 

in her carriage down Lombard street, she saw a man 

who (if all that is said is true), was once but too dear 

to her, staggering along, now balancing himself against 

a post, and now against the wall, when suddenly he 

slipped and £bU rolling into the gutter— the lady got 

out, and going up to the prostrate man, ordered her 

footman and coachman to place him in the carriage, 

and convey him safe to his lodgings — and see that he 

was well cared for. 

It was an old gentleman, who, with others, had 
10 
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the seene, that (upon the score of old fnend- 
diip, as he aooompanied her home), playfully esquressed 
his surprise to Bella, at seeing her bestow such kindneas 
upoB i«m, upon which Bella, with hatkbng in her looks, 
replied— 

** I would not that any ihing that had once been the 
recipient of my bve^ should unaUaw m the mire! " 

And this was repeated to Ned, when he beoame 
sober. What must have been his feelings, as he thought 
of what might have been? 

A few days more and he had gone—^nd yearspassed 
ere we knew whither or where. 

(^! Bellar-^thou wast. amply revenged; it was a 
harsh rebuke, but timely, that you gave; but no doubt 
that Ned, in his southern home, now blesses the hand 
that meted it out to him. 

But why do I recall a period so fraught with bliss 
and misery? why cause to burst afiresh the fountains 
of regret and Ac^pe, whidi gears of schooling had not 
extinguished, but only trained to a calmer flow? why? 
why ? of the era of my life, when I first awoke to the 
blissful realization of love — l9i^^— in all its thrilling 
intensity and soul-absorbing power — ^when was first 
revealed the delicious sentiment which bound my 
William to Ine, with a tie that not even death can sev^, 
and I first awoke to my heart's blindness — ^to my life 
of— vain folly. 

How like a thunderclap, whidh startles, but does not 
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woand^ was te me the announcement of joar marriage, 
Dnlany? I, who, carried away by your ardent pro- 
testations, insmuatedf rather than said, was meditating 
a sacrifice of myself, in order to secure the happiness 
of 80 very adoring a lovei-yes, I would marry him- 
the charming Dulany should not be a wreck in life. 

Oh ! vain, foolish imaginings I tbiat shut my eyes to 
a pure, manly, devoted heart Oh! thick closed! — 
which obscured from me my sun of happiness — ^how 
like a pall has your remembrance enveloped my life ! 

Oh! regret! regret! vain regret; how would my 
soul now hang entranced upon one word from him — 
how prize one moment, in which I eould whisper, EUen 
loves thee ! — loved thee (dways ! I was blind — ^blind ! 

But no — it cannot be— delicacy forbids; but, upon 

my lone heart, there yet break gleams of light ; say, 

are they not struck off from thine, William? 

o o o o o o 

But, through the intervening li^>se of years, there 
was one spring of pleasure yet left tome — the privilege 
to Ihink of thee, violating no pledge nor confidence. 
Oh ! Dulany, it was no slight boon you gave me ! — 
that of remaining^ee. For sixteen years have I poured 
out my praises, for sixteen years given thanks. 

Too late did the treacherous scales fall from my 
eyes — ^too late was the spell which you, Dulany, had 
so assiduously woven round me, dissolved — and I 
awoke, as from a dream, into the realities of life^ — 
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too late witii bursting heart and aching brow — too 
late. 

i5&— William — ^had gone ; and on the fly-leaf of that 
favorite book which he sent me, were written these 
lines: 

*' May GoA soothe' and comfort yon, my I31en. 

" Forever your friend, 

♦* William/* 

Ever my kind, noble William, you became sublime 
in your sympathy, for the grief you supposed Ellen's. 

With what a new light (hen^ stood out ev^ry inddent 
of my life, from my childhood up ; how clearly defined 
Dulany's acts — ^how, above all, beamed tiiy kind, thine 
unalterable, unchangeable love, and my filkf ! But, 
oh ! my William, I was blind^*— Nmd 



CHAPTER VI. 

The beams of the setting sun are ponring brightly 
in at tiie south window, near which sits the true, the 
high-souled, the weak and suffering Ellen; her thin 
hands press convulsively her eyelids, while the deep 
sob and quivering lip, tell of an inward grief that is 
but too surely rending the heart-strings of that gracefal 
being. 

A sister's step passes stealthily over the threshold — 
long she looks, and silently, at the compressed hands, 
the tears trickling firom beneath them, and the trem- 
bling of that lip. An expression of grief, of perplexity 
passes over the face of the sister, as she stands musingly, 
seeming to ponder the cause. Soon the look of doubt 
is succeeded by one of decision, as she steals quietly 
out, and slips softly down stairs. ** FU tell you this, 
Caldwell,'' said the sister, closing the door after her, 
as she stepped into a back room, where her husband 
sat, awaiting to hear the daily bulletin of the health 
of his sister-in-law — ^** we must change this system of 
quietness for Ellen — ^'tis her finetting keeps her sick, 
depend upon it" 
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** -D — n that Dulany — ^wish I had shot him sixteen 
years ago/' 

" Then you would have kiUed sister EUen outright ; 
for with her devotion to him^ she could not have borne 
that — ^beside making her the town talk, and you know 
she's been enough of that already," 

" Well, well, what has he done ! but unfitted for the 
duties of life, one who could not have met her sup^<»' 
in the position of wife and mother," said Caldwell, in a 
rage, stamping his foot ; *' to all intents and purposes, 
she is killed already." 

''Well, it is useless to lament now, but what a pity 
it was that we did not see into the character of the man, 
and forbid him the house; several of my friends have 
told me, since then, that they could plainly see he was 
but trifling wifli Elkn." 

''Pshaw! people will always be saying that — ^beside, 
remember Ellen was a little of h coquette herself." 

"The most l»411iant one of her time," replied the 
8i«ter iriumphiffltlj, with aU the pride of her sex, 
" and would be a star, yet, if we oould but get her out" 

" Yes, your sister is uncommonly youthful-looking for 
her age. D — ^n that man, he went beyond the usual 
limits prescribed for a mere flirtation ; from lansmai;^ 
I „, «& b«M hi. ™, j^ «er W «»y SLf: 
to believe him deeply attached to her." 

"That mean little minx, Maria Newman, whom he 
did marry, was just fitted for a man like him. By- 
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tlie-by, William vrites to liig mother, that she oontinues 
very ill — thai the physicians say that she will not 
recoyer — ^may be Ae is dead and buried even now, you 
know." 

'' If she is, it 's nothing to me, I only wish I had 
stretched km low, sixteen years ago." 

"Yes — ^but I was thinking, Caldwell, that if, you 
know, she should die, or is dead, Maria — ^you know," 

"Well! what of that?" 

" Why ! -that — that — ^that — ^Dulany, you know, might 
perhaps wish — a — Ellen — ^you know, to be a mother to 
his — ^a--^ — " 

"What?^' 

'< That perhaps Ellen might yet be happy," said the 
sister firmly, but immediately bursting into tears. 

" If she ever takes him, she's no sister of mine, but 
I need not fear that, Ellen has too much spirit, she 
would die rather—" 

"If we could but see her happy?" 

" We must take other means — try change of air and 
scene — ^but what keeps William oflP there so long? he 
has never been back to see his mother since he first 
left — ^whic|r, I recollect, was a day or two before Dulany's 
marriage^— has he?" 

"Never ! he ^nd EUen were always such friends, too, 
that I am surprised that he ha^ never written to her, 
though he always inquires very particularly after 
Ellen's health — so his mother tells me." 
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" He used to be a strange joung man — I never oonld 
make him out-^ueer, his keeping out at Cuba all 
this time— « regular bach/' said iltaldwell musingly, 
"never married^ has he?" 

"No, he has not — ^though they say he is exceedingly 
sensitive on this point — -never permitting the most dis- 
tant bantering/' 

Late did these two pen^ns talk, question and muse, 
as to the cause and best mode of proceeding, in regain- 
ing, the spirite and failing health of their sister, in 
which they decided that she -should be no more left 
alone, to the indulgence of past reminiscences, but 
should have cheerful company, from morning until 
night, until she should be able to travel — ^the sister 
secretly determinmg, that if ever Dulany as a wid- 
ower, should return to address Ellen, she would aid his 
wishes with every means in her power, displajring in 
this, the keen insight with which we mortals generally 
see into the spring of action, and feelings which agi- 
tate the hearts of our fellow-creatures. 



CHAPTER VII. 

In a large, latticed room, in the upper story of a 
stone house that faced the Bay of Havana, stood looking 
out upon the water, in an attitude of profound thought, 
he who lived in the daily dreams of Ellen Durand. 
O ! not inaptly had love described him, though sixte^i 
years had deepened the shadecf of thought into lines, 
and thickly sprinkled with gray the jet black hair — ^yet 
the eye beamed large, soft and lustrous, and the lips 
would wreathe j|^ a smile, at once sweet and sad, 
through the heavy beard which surrounded them. 

William Berthoud was pronounced strangely inter- 
esting by the women of his acquaintance, "fine" by the 
men, but not "come-airable;" he won them all by his 
sad^ quiet way, but would pei*mit of no nearer approach ; 
it was only when in the presence of Orville Dulany, 
that he seemed cross — ^fretful — ay, even wwraw— when 
that gentleman would banter him in his amiable, fas- 
cinating way. 

"Berthoud! (he w6uld say) why iarii you marry? 
Tou should not be so generalizing in your attentions to 
the fair sex—-concentrate— concentrate — ^a man ef your 

11 
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attractions could not fail to win — suppose you try, 
surely 9ome one could be found to have you. Why 

there's B , of the city of Trinidad, offers a hundred 

thousand dollars to any man who will marry his daugh- 
ter, beside the chances for a reversion of the 'estate;' 
to be sure, she is not the most exquisitely fair one I 
ever saw — ^but, ahem ! By-the-by, there's some OAe in 
the States, we wot ofy that might suffer herself to be 
C(m9(>led by this time, eh ! ha, ha, ha ! what — ^won't ! 
• ah, weU, (with a shrug) if this Uttle wife of mine ever 
leaves me a widower, I'll have to try my hand th^^ — 
think I would succeed?" 

Despising the lititenesa which prompted auch inoeii^ 
dos, consuming with indignation, that she who was 
enshrined in his heart as a sacred thing, should be so 
lightly spoketi of—- these attacks stun^ and outraged 
his keenly sensitive nature — ^yet William Berthoud could 
not withdraw himself from the circle which composed 
the society of Dulany, and into which his evil star had 
jdaced him. An influence as of a serpent's q)ell was 
around and upon him-— he fett that its breath was with- 
ering his life — ^yet he could not break himself away 
and be free. 

Perhaps, too, the feeling that he was seeing and 
hearing the being she had loved, and oh ! (humiliating 
to think it) perhaps, too, dearly still, he could ease her 
lone heart some, by writing home little bite of news of 
Km — ^from whichrhe knew it was regularly carr^ by 



K' 
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^e futiifiil sister — ^from this same home souroe he had, 
daring all ijiese years, received accounts of the vayring 
health and spirits of ** Miss Ellen/' the finctuations of 
which he ironld trace and accomtt for-^taking his own 
irae, devoted nature as a criterion. 

It was this " nobly sympathetic" feeling which had 
prompted him, six monOis previous, to write hqpie the 
glad tidings (as he thought) that Mrs. Dulany was iR — 
not expected to Mre — a^d again, a few days later, that 
she was dead. 

Mien may yet be happy, he tried to think, congrat- 
iilatingly, bat the thought instead of proving gratify- 
ing. settled in his brain-unnerved-uimuumed him. 
/Sft« have him ? Awn, the hypocrite— the base, tiie prof- 
ligate, the contemner, the mocker of her years of 
unchanging love! She, the nobly true, the fond, 
devoted heart? Ah! how his thoughts sped away 
back to his boyhood's home, to all its hopes, to the little 
thing that clung around him in girlish fondness, and 
he traced every inddent of their lives up — ^up to the 
time he last saw" and left her at that sweet age of inex- 
perience and timidity, when the heart of the young 
girl most needs aid — ^when it first puts forth its ten- 
drils for a something to cling to — ^a being to guide and 
sustain — ah! was iha,t friendsh^ event 

He remembered that even in sickness, sadness or 
sorrow, ^he turned to* him, and hie had left her, when 
her great trial came — ^he remembered frequently meet- 
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ing her eyes fixed wonderingly upon Ats, as if she was 
endeavoring to read what was there. He recalled her 
imploring glance and beseeching voice, as she crept 
over to his side, the night of the "water party" — of 
her nestling close down to his feet, and it de^ red spot 
gleamed on either cheek, as he remembered her man- 
ner then — ^he called himself a brute, a dog — ^what could 
she see to admire in him ? what was there to Uke in 
him? fie had been a very beast — the wild Jncoan was 
more civil than he ! Did I ever put forth an effort to 
please her? — ^memory replies, never. Did I, when 
amidst the gay butterflies that surrounded her with 
their adulation and flattery, her pleased eye would wan- 
der to mine — ^visit her with aught but scowling and 
fierce glances ? I did not— ;^ that I am — and what 
am I, to win so rich a gem, without the contest — the 
competition ? 

William Berthoud continued to stride quickly back and 
forth; every new epithet which he heaped upon himself 
causing his nerves to tingle with increased delight. A 
new and strange joy had seized upon him — ^an inex- 
pressible bliss — the confines of his room seemed nar- 
row — ^his soul felt as if soaring into space. 

But suddenly he pauses — a thought has flashed 
across his brain — 'tis kindling in his cheek-^the deep 
crimson is mounting to the very roots of hi^* hair — 
" Ellen, ngr life — my 90vip8 love ! " he exclaimed, passion- 
ately — a moment, and he had taken the great resolution ; 
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a liyid white is now taking tbe place of the glowing 
crimson — "Dulany!" he cries, through his set teeth, 
** you shall con^es^ for the prize — ^not alime will you be 
in the race for Ellen !" Surely, he continued, dream- 
ingly (sitting down to his desk) years of devotion and 
constant truth should win with woman. I will teU her 
all, aXL 

Tremblingly he began to write ; he got down * my 
life — ^my Ellen ' — ^the appearance of the name overcame 
him, and he pressed his lips upon it-— his tears fell, 
and mingling with the* ink, left the impression of 
the^L there; but he heeded it not — ^his thoughts had 
leaped away to the period of his boyhood, and as his 
pen, guided by :^he newborn hope that was in him, 
glided on from line to line, it traced the outpourings 
of his soul there. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"Yes," said Orville Dulany, on the eyening of the 
daj succeeding the above, as he stood with hat and 
cane in one hand, and gracefaUj ran the fingers of the 
other through his hair, ** yes ! I could make a dash yet — 
cut them all out — ^but I will forbear. Yes! I will just 
inspire the gentle passion into the bosoms of a few — 
keep them warm — ^not too warm — -just so as not to 
commit myself, by way of a little pleasurable excite- 
ment, and keeping myself in practice— ^augh ! it's not 
likely I'll ever te a widower a ««»«i time, and 'tis a 
pity to keep the poor creatures sighing after me, like 
poor Miss Durand, and she shall be rewarded, after her 
years of patient waiting, by the possession of her in- 
comparable Dulauy. Ah ! in Ellen Durand my children 
will have a mother worthy of the sons and daughters 
of Orville Dulany, and a consummate fool I was, too, 
in not making her {h/& mother of them ! The silly 
thing, she might have married these yeare ago-there is 
Will Berthoud wonld have risked his life for a kiss of her 
little finger, ha^— ha! but he is a nerveless, innocent 
dolt — ^he might have returned there and been victori- 
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ous long ago~for years of unchanging love wiU win 
with woman. But he chose to remain writhing and 
twisting under mj fire— ah, ha, ha, ha ! well directed 
and kept up from interested motives! William Berthoud, 
I haie you— I have and will «roBs ypur every path in 
life" — saying which, this "respectable" practitioner, 
placing on his hat (with its "weeper and band") in 
the most beeoming style sallied out to see a friend who 
was to leave "for the Eastern States, early the next 
morning. 

There he goes— the well-to^io " iereayed widomr^' — 
the soft pitying glances of many a fair dame are cast 
upon him — always " charming," he was now rendered 
doubly so, in the ^es 'of his soft sympathizers. The 
dear helpless man — with the entire charge of all those 
little ones ! Many and anxious were the inquiries after 
the "darling children," and of his own particular 
health — ^how he had bore up under his afflictions-^-that 
she had been a rare treasure to him — he would never 
meet with such another ! (to which Dulany in his heart 
" hoped nt)<"), with the tearful hope that for his child- 
ren's sake, he would strive to conquer the violence of 
his feelings. 

To these lasty the "grieved widower" would bow 
low — very low — and with a heavy sigh, remain with 
his eyes fixed upon the ground, nervously tapping his 
boot, with his switch of a cane, as if overcome by a 
sudden rush of feeling. 
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In the bosoms of the former, there sprang up a ^n- 
tle wish — a desire to soothe and cheer the afflicted man, 
so lovely and interesting-looking in his weepers and 
band. Upon these Dolany would lift his keen eyes, 
blending with such an.exp:^ssion of inborn admiration 
and plaintive melancholy, as to thrill through the 
hearts, and cause the prietty heads to droop blushingly, 
of the innocent and unwary creatures, who would seek 
that glance again from the consummate Dalany. Thus 
he passes through the streets, the " bereavtB4 widower,^' 
occasionally getting a sympathizing grip from the sin- 
cere and believinff of his own s^x, and a passing wink 

ters of his friend. 






CHAPTER IX. 

^'Airp so, Bedell, this diange in yonr destination 
makes no difference in the hour oi departure — ^you 
positively leave for the States at the break of day to- 
morrow, ^h^' 

"Positively at break of day, no accident preventing/' 

" This will make some weeks' difference in the time of 
your arrival, as expected among your friends? — ah !" 
Dulany said, a^eWy. 

" I see that you suspect me, and not without reason," 
Bedell said, crimsoning deep about the eyes, "you 
widowera can see everything." 

" We have experienoe" 

" Experience ! which may Heaven save me from hav- 
ing — ^may my Jane live to pillow my dying head upon 
her bosom." 

" Pshaw ! you will get over that, and will see the time 
that you would as lief have fifty wives, if they died 
fast enough." 

" What !" said Bedell, drawing back instinctively, as 
from the presence of evil. 

Bulimy's eyes flashed a keen, pitying glance-Ms 
lips twitched' — ^with a scarcely perceptible sneer. 
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" Why !" he said (sighing heavily, bending his eyes to 
the ground, as he heat his hoot nervously with his 
switch-like ca^e), " I was hut jesting, Bedell !'' 

" Yes, yes, I know" (said the other hastily, fancying 
that he had deeply wounded his friend), " hut I say, hang 
those men, they might have sent some one else to New 
Orleans to trausact their business — 4)hey might know 
a poor fellow would like to get home after a year's 
absence." 

" And on the eve of so much happiness too ??' said Du- 
lany, sighing heavily again, but this time with a glow 
of real feeling. This pleased Bedell and removed the 
remaining shade of doubt upon his previous speech. 
" Ah ! he prized his Maria, as I do my Jane " (he said 
mentally), and to doubt the sympathy of such a friend, 
he thought,' wpuld be blasphemy and m he told him all, 
how he was to have been at Baltimore, wind and tide 
favoring, on the eve o( a certain day — ^how these fresh 
instructions from the heads of the <V house," directing 
him to proceed by way of New Orlems, would necessa- 
rily protract his absence some weeks — quite too bad 
altogether ! 

" They perhaps are all mai'ried, and do riot feel for 
your bachelordom ?" 

<* Yes I there a^ six of us and all married but me, 
heigh-ho ! By-the-by," he added (mischievously, put- 
ting his hand into his breaatK^at pocket, and drawing 
from there a package of sealed letters, then critically 
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examinmg t^ supencription and seal of oiie o£ them), 
" I am inelmed to think— tJiat — ^I — ^will not be the 
on^ one ddat/edin certain matters.'^ 

'^ Ah !^^ ejaculated Dulanj, amosed at tl^ simplicity 
of Bedell, and artfully inclined to clraw out the secret 
affairs of others, as about himself. 

" Well, Berthoud V said Bedell, with a very know- 
ing, pleased look. 

"Whatr 

" Why our Billy r 

"Well, what of him?" 

" Is — I suspect — ^at last " 

" Is he going to be married ?" said Dulany quietly, 
through his set teeth, and thin, white lips. 

" You see, I merely suspect it" 

"Faugh! is that all?" 

" Why, not without good reajsons, I assure you." 

" Beasons? pray — ^what are your reasona?" 

" The best of reasons — ^this letter"-— continued Be- 
dell roguishly— seeing, but not heediang DuJany's pecu- 
liar manner. 

Bulany^s quick eye caught the name on the super- 
scription — a &afih of thought^ and he had decided what 
to do. 

" What is there about * this letter T " said Dulany » 
lightly, " ia there any particular name on it ?" 

" Part of the name is very particular — ^it has Ellen 'S 
name upon it." 
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Dolany looked into the clear, innooently-joyons eyes 
of Bedell ; he could see that there was no peculiar mean- 
ing or hidden knowledge there. 

''What peculiar circamstance is there attached to 
it ? the name is simple enough/' 

" Why! Will in his dretims has often roused me, by 
hiis whispering of that name." 

'< Ha, ha ! is that all the reason that you hare for 
your surmises ?" 

^< Is not that enough," replied Bedell, piqued at tiie 
lightness and incredulity with which his confidence 
(upon so delicate a subject and about so confirmed a 
bachelor, as their friend Will) was received. 

Dulany answer^ by a shrug, looking very careiless, 
and indifferent. 

" But that ifi not all — ^it was the * air ' and • tone ' 
with which he gave me tius letter." 

" Well, where does this Miss Ellen live ? at New 
Orleans ?" inquired Dulany, yawning. 

" You forget I was just regretting having to go that 
way, and among other reasons the delaying of this 
letter," said Bedell, stiffly. 

" Excuse B^," answered Dtdany (throwing himself 
on a divan, and yawning with a gape that threatened 
to dislocate his jaws), " I am feeling confoundedly stu- 
pid; this arranging of one's affairs, and getting six 
children ready for a searvoyage, is a most fatiguing 
thing. I have hardly given myseK time to sleep." 
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" What searYoyage ?" 

'< Why, to the States ! I mentioned it to you when 
I first came in,^didn't I ?'' 

"No! When do you leave?" 

" In a day or two— three days at farthest Gad ! 
would it not have J)een a fine thing for us to have 
been fellows-passengers ? Though that 's just the main 
thing that brought me this evening, to persuade you 
to postpone. But your saying that your destination 
was changed, I suppose, made me think that I had 
said it." 

"And your destination, is Baltimore, of course?" 

" Yes, to try and make some arranjzements for the 
raiBing and Ication of my chUd^n." 

" Then your time will about suit the next trip of the 
^ Matilda ;' she sails in about three days." 

" My arrangements are for her time," said Dulany, 
calculatingly — relieved at finding that there was- a 
passenger vessel to sail about the time he had hit 
upon. 

" Faith ! there 's no other chance for you, until she 
sails, now I think of it, without you go out in the 
morning's packet, which I was to have gone in," ex- 
daimed Bedell, ruefully. 

" Certainly-— and * the letters ' which .you were to 
deliver?" replied Dulany, archly. 

" Gad ! that reminds me ; Dulany, you will greatly 
relieve me by delivering these letters I^' 
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With pleasure, if it be a relief— or anything else." 
Humph ! nothing else. Faith ! why ! I am too glad 
to get rid of these. I should have had to travel half 
of the night about the city, to find some proper person, 
if you had not droK)ed in." Then he continued, 
as he delivered them over to him, i^dveip half of them 
into the postroffice, whim you get ikere ; that is the way 
I intended doing." . 

" But this is not all — ^there is another?" exclaimed 
Dulany, looking at the superscriptions of the different 
ones, as he arranged them into a package. 

" You mean this»" replied BedeU, confusedly, hold- 
ing up " the letter." " No ! no ! I promised Will, faith- 
fully, pledged him my word of honor, that I would 
deliver it into her hands-— 'none bixt hers.'' 

" Did you pledge your faith with these ? Perhaps 
it would be unsafe to confide tJiem to me," said Dulany, 
disdainfully tossing ihem upon the table. 

Bedell was painfully puzzled. There tffoSj he thought, 
an inconsistency in wh^t he had done ; if he trusted 
him with some, why not with all ? By keeping that 
one from him, was he n<5t questioning his honor? After 
all, perhaps, if Berthoud had known that Dulany was 
going, he would Jiave given it to him in preference. 
Why not I give it to him ? To be sure, he haid pledged 
himself, but could not Dulany deliver it as well as he? 
He had already told him how important it was ; beside, 
his ^keeping it would delay it- for severa} weeks^ and 
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might make misdxief.. I can write the cause of my 
delay to my Jane^ thought Bedell, while poor Will's 
will be in my pocket. No, no, I will send it on. 

These thoughts occupied him but a moment. <^ I 
never dreamed of questioning your h<mor/' he said, 
" but when a fellow 's promised, you know." Dulany 
received it wii^ his eyes ca^t on the ground; he was 
too much hurt to look up. 

So it seemed to Bedell, who said, gayly, ** So, you will 
see it safely delivered mto her hands, eh ?" 

Dulany made a '* second indignant'' movement, as if 
to throw this letter after its companions, on the table. 

''Gome! come I I do not doubt you," exclaimed Be- 
dell, tl^rufting them all upon him, '' I was merely going 
to say, you must not go slipping in, with your widow- 
erish, winning wayB, between Billy and his Ellen." 

Dulany laughed, a genuine, sincere, hearty laugh — 
Ipud and long — ha, ha, ha ! ho, ho, ho ! He certainly 
would burst his sides. Bedell thought; he did his 
" pants " — the buttons flew, right and left. 

Ye gods! muttered Dulany, aft^ he parted from 
Bedell, the game was near slipping through my hands. 
What a lucky stroke it was, getting that letter ! I 'd 
be willing to stake my life, that William Berthoud has 

V 

been screwing his courage up, aU these years, and that 
this k the )Jrrt letter he has ventured to write to Miss 
EUen Dorand ; and li^re it is, in these fingers (he said, 
dktching it), ha, ha, ha ! William Berthoud, I have ycul 
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What possessed you to confide your letter to that little 
fbol ? ha, ha, ha ! The glorious EUen shall read your 
letter, but not until she will have changed her own 
name for that of Dulany. And when will that be? It 
will take xne^— h-u^m — mx weeks at least, to make ar- 
rangements to leare; quite Ukely two months. Ah! 
well — ^humph ! he added (as he coolly slipped the letter 
into his coat pocket), I am in nohvanry! 

Whew-ew ! whistled Dulany, suddenly halting, after 
he had walked about ten minutes at a quick pace. 
These letters? I must see them into other hands; 
there 's Jim Le Grave (" stars !" but aint I in luck), 
going by this very morning's packet ; let me see — I won- 
der if I had not better write to Mrs. OaldweUi a line or 
two (by way of keeping « EUen's Bpirits up»), inquiring 
after the health of her sister, and so on ? I think that 
will do the thing. They'll unierstarid. 

Dulany again proceeded at a quick pace, but a fresh 
query presented itself to his mind, which he paused 
again to solve. Let me see ; I must try ^md be in the 
States, that is Baltimore, by the time Bedell reaches 
there; it will take him (say fair wind), three days 
to New Orleans — ^ten days there, to attend to that 
little transaction, that fortunate little interference of 
Providence in my behalf, then say, hu-m-m-m, twenty 
more to reach Baltimore, by way of Mississippi river 
and across the mountains ; in all, ranging from four 
and a half to five weeks-^which will give me about 
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t-h-r-e-e w-e-e-k-s to make mjrpreparations in. Pshaw ! 
if the silly fellow lihould happen to get there a day or 
two before me, he ^11 be so immersed in his own affairs 
as to have no brains left for other persons ; beside, if I 
did meet him, and he ask (doubtful), I could plead 
unavoidable detention, accident, and so on-— faugh ! 

And with this expression of contemptuous impatience, 
having first coolly calculated all the chances, the " be- 
reaved widower " hastened to his office, to carry a part 
of his plan into immediate execution — that of inditing 
a le^r, soft, plaintive, and insinuating, to add to tne 
list (rf those he would deliver to Jim Le Grave, who 
was to «ail for the States in the morning. ^ 

On thir following morning, at break of day, there 
were two vessels leaving the port and harbor of Hav- 
ana — 7U)t the one which strikes out to the westward, 
does William Berthpud (who stands at a point which 
commands a view of the whole bay), direct his gaze ; 
no ; but to that one which stretches out boldly, grace- 
fully to the Gulf-stream, leading north — upon that has 
he fixed his eyes. The westward-bound passes, un- 
heeded, out of sight, but long does he remain, fixe$l, 
unchanged, until the topmost point of the spars, and 
the white sails disappear in the dim horizon. 

That white sail was to him his messenger bird — car- 
rying tidings to his love. With a sigh of relief Wil- 
liam Berthoud turned away — Jm mind once made vp — 

and a strange feeling having come over him, of having 

12 ^ 
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trifled not only with his own, bnt with another's happi- 
iie»-a feeling which, in the last few hoars, had 
increased to an almost positive conviction — ^had made 
him feverishly restless. Long befpre daylight had 
dawned was he down watching the preparations making 
on board the ship— everybody and everything seemed 
asleep, and when the appearance of activity was seen 
on board, it seemed to his sick, impatient spirit, that 
snails moved faster ; and not nntil the vessel was under- 
way, and its sails no longer appeared as a speck in his 
sight, did he experience that sigh of relief, when he 
turned away, no tnore to think or dream of aught 
beyond the confines of that one theme, until his soul 
sickens and his brain inflames from the delaf , 

From the deck of the vessel, as it moved westward, 
young Bedell through his telescope saw his friend Wil- 
liam, as he stood gazing at the other receding ship ; the 
sight smote upon his conscience — hefeU why his friend 
William thus looked — ^he recollected his friend's re- 
peated objections to his delivering the letter into any 
other hmdhx^ther^f his own promise to see it «>fe; 
but then, why be so uneasy about it ? Dulany was a 
clever fellow. Will's friend, too, he would attend to it ; 
but hang it! he seemed "set," though, to "bore me" 
last night, and with all his reasoning, Bedell could not 
get over the conviction, that he had given Dulany the 
letter to get rid of hkn ! 

Thoughts of William's years of untiring friendship 
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swept over him, in return for which this was the only 
favor he had ever asked of him ; again he' tried to con- 
gratulate himself at having served his friend a '^good 
turn," by securing the delivery of the letter a week or 
so womer than would otherwise have been the case; 
still, the vision of William's watching that vessel 
oppressed him with unaccountable regret, and the vol- 
atile, but well-meaning Bedell, went below, and " topped 
ofiF" a strong brandy sling, to keep off the sea-sickness, 
he said, and turning into his berth, was soon oblivious 
of alL 



CHAPTER X. 

May you be happy with that happier maid, 
That never could have loved you more than I do- 
But may deserve you better ! May your days, 
Like a long, stormless summer glide away, 
And peace and trust be with you ! " May you be 
The afb^r patterns of felicity, 
That lovers when they wed^ may only wish 
To be as blest as you were ; loveliness 
JDwell round about you, like an atmosphere 
Of our soft, southern air, wh^re fevery flower 
In Hymen's yellow wreath may bloom «ndblow. 
Let nature with the strong domestic bond 
Of parent tenderness, unite your hearts 
In holier harmony ; . . 

-for myself 
I will but pray." 

Rd. Sheil's Evadne. 

'Tis the "breaking up pf winter — March has come in 
with its roaring winds and rattling, gloomy rains t the 
whole sky is overcast, and the rain eomes down in tor- 
rents — ^but still there is a warmth in the air that tells 
of spring — the trees and shrubs are putting forth their 
tender leaf-buds, unfolding to a new life. Amidst all 
this gloom, the clouds will break away and the glorious 
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sun shine out, infusing new life, joy — new hopes int(y 
aU. 

The long winter of wi^ life is breaking up; there 
will be no new hope, n6r spring of life open to me here; 
the breaking away of a few clods of the valley will 
alone open to me a new life and a new spring. 

Thus said and mused Ellen Durand, 'as she reclined 
listlessly in an easy chair, in the drawing-room of her 
sister^s house, her feet resting upon the fire-fender, 
glancing alternately from the drenching rain without 
to an unopened letter which she held in her hand. 
^ There was a faint, flickering smile passed over her 
face as she said this — ^a faint expression of joy — ^but it 
quickly passed away, and left the s€une impassive, ex- 
pressionless impress which it bore before. 

It is now six months since we left Ellen, her frail 
form agitated with all the fluctuations of hope and 
dest)air — long was the struggle, and pamful the convio 
tion which finally forced itself upon her, of the utter 
hopelessness of hope — that she had for long years clung 
to a fancy-^a — a dream ! She was young and beauti- 
ful once, and Jie had loved her; but now — ah! if he 
loved her now, would he have let all these long years 
pass without coming to Bee her? Would he not have 
wished to touch her ha/nd, to have seen her smih — he 
used to love to? 

Oh folly 1 O madness ! how had she dreamed away 
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her life — too late now — ^had not ike iron entered in? 
Ciould she be formed anew, and fresh with youth and 
hope, and love again? Ah! younger, fairer forms 
engage his attentions now. I aln old-^-old — ^and rising 
up, Ellen Durand proceeded to survey herself in one of 
the full length mirrors which adorned the walls of the 
room, when she saw there a face whieb was at all times 
an index of her heart ; the eye was heavy and glazed, 
the countenance stoical and expressionless, yet smooth, 
fair and soft, and a form preeminently g^^iceful, which 
when animated by the bright, impulsive nature that 
had once reigned within, when intdlecU quickened by 
hopef shone in the eye and sparkled in the cheek, and 
^ wreathed the lips with brightness, had and would still 
render .her the most lovely aod fascinating among 
women* 

Ellen saw all tids, and coolly calculated what she 
iooujd be in the eyes of men, if her heart was not dead. 
But, what was all the world compared to William ? 
All the wealth that men could bring — ^the smiles, the 
devoted hearts — ^to one smile from him ! 

Ellen resumed her seat, and mechanically proceeded 
to open the letter, which she still held in her hand. 
She knew who it was from, and felt how changed indeed 
she was^ and dx^ad the naiive s^Hrit within her, not to 
open with eageness one of the ever merry, nurth-{Hx>- 
voking epistles o\ her southern friend, Mrs. Louisa 
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Beebee, a friend she made years ago, at old GubbiiiB', 
the night (be it remembered) that dear old Martha 
reoeired her death stab. Thus ran the letter: 

<* Crawfish Swahp, 18 — 

" When, my dear Ellen, will you yisit us at * Craw- 
fish Swamp?' When will you cease talking and begin 
custmg? Why, my dear, it is thirteen years since I drew 
from yon a promise that you would make U8 a visile 
bless thee, child, I might have had ' a half a dozen 
children,' and they grown up to be as big as you or I 
are in this time, but — ^I haven't, but like a good friend^ 
have kept the house cool and quiets that you might 
eigoy yourself in it — ^you ingrate ! 

" So, you see, we will not be troubled out of our pro- 
priety with the greasy little fingers of little folks — if 
we come — if we except the fifty or. sixty little woolly 
heads that wiU be peeping in through the cracks, wh^u 

-ft. 

there is company. 

" * The cracks /' 1 hear you exclaim — * what a way 
Louisa has of expressing herself — what lady of refine- 
ment — ^when a door is *iijar,' will say that it is a 
* crack?' or who ever heard of a window * slightly raised,' 
as being slightly cracked?' 

"Yes! my dear— cracks — I mean exactly what I 
say— cracks — tracks — ^through the waU where! now 
you M^l be thinking of tumble-down bricks and all 
sudi fearful things, as happen in large cities — of dwell- 
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ings built seven-stories high, with thin walls and paper 
joice — (no such thing), (n/r cracks do not indicate any 
weakness in the walls, or .tumble-downativeness, not 
a bit of it ; our walls stand firm as ever, with ail the 
cracks upon them. No ! honey, it is nothing but the 
chinking knocked out here and there from between the 
loga which we do not stop up— being admirers of a * free 
circulation '—of that kind of 'medicine' which we are 
all fain to deal in— our natal air. 

"We think it's healthy — come and we '11 cure you 
of your dyspepsia, darling ; every breath of air you 
breathe fresh ; in truth, our house refuses to hold stale 
air, it also has a penchant for freshness. 

" * J^ .' what a house for the Beebees to live in !' I 
hear you exclaim again. 

" For the Beebees to .live in ! indeed, why we are the 
(xrixtocraU of the neighborhood, not we— I mean, but 
the home, inasmuch as it has two large rooms (the gen- 
erality of neighbors having but one) connected together 
by a broad, covered passage — ^that is, two separate 
, cabins linked together by a broad, covered way, the 
whole of which being whitewashed, and covered with 
running vines, and shaded by the native forest-trees, 
make it the *big house' of the country round. 

" Now, now don't think us so excessively cramped 
with our * two* rooms and a shed ;' I tell you our ^accom- 
modations are magnificently large, for don't we use our 
'passage-way' for dining-saloon, sitting and readings 
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room generally? and are not tibiere tbe two wings as 
bedrooms and parlor ? 

/' Ay ! hed-roams, for in one wing isn't there a nice 
little bedstead located in each comer of the compass, 
with great naik driven in, all abng the whitewashed 
rafters, from which to sae^nd partition^-ria the shape 
of a coTerlet or blanket, if occasion requires it — (real 
Tirtne, dear, you know, needs no stronger partition)^ 
and as to the kitchen arrangements, that you know, in 
Bonthem eooniry life, is generally half-»-mile away, 
that is, away off among the cottages of the negroes, 
under the supervision of mammy or aunty, the food 
from which, comes nicely cooled to table, so that you 
see our bodies are not burnt up (as with you of the 
north), with a too hot diet — another refreshing cir- 
eumstance. 

" By-the-by, dear^— your old beau is still a bach — 
* now who can she mean ?' yOu think — ^well I mean that 
yellow fellow we had in tow with us, on that memora- 
ble occasion of our first acquaintance at the Gubbins' 
party; his health has recovered here in this swamp, and 
he no longer looks like the 'jaundice,' as you thought.. 
Now don't you know I aiwa^ thought that he was a 
little 'touched' that evening? certainly he took it 
upon himself to be very much piqued at your refusal 
to danoe with him that night. 

^' Now, that I am on the sulgect of old times, there is 

a gentleman come lately to live in our neighborhoods 
13 
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whom George recognizes as having seen at that party; 
between them they have had some long chats about 
Baltimore, and ascertained that they haye mutual 
acquidntances there. Mr: Stevens (for that is his 
name) says that he has seen yoM frequently. 

''The reason I mention him is twofold — ^that you 
may know we are a civilized people, being that we have 
a BaMmorecoi am^i^ us, and, that to me, there seems 
something queer about the man. 

'' George laughs and says that we wonoen are always 
Ml of ftmcies-^and that I am indeed ke^i-sighted, inr 
asmuch as I can sc^ what other persoi^ cim not. 

''But r notice that Mr. Stevens %qmrrM a little, 
when I introduce the sulyect of old times, and evidently 
tries a little, a very little, to evade it— particularly 
when the Gubbins family are mentioned, I notice l^t 
he turns first very red, and then kA an ashy paleness — 
(I Ve tried him two or three times, so as to make sure) 
and he becomes, to say the least, ' gru£P.' 

" Indeed they say he is a very morose man, and hor^- 
ribly abusive toward his slaves — or rather Aer slaves, 
for he was a poor man^ when he married his wife-Hshe 
was one of our southern heiresses — ^had two or three 
plantations. 

" By the way, that is the way these men of the north 
mostly act, when they do become masters of slaves— 
(Mr. Stevens is a New Yorker by birth — ^aad they 
say, was an abolitionist) they slash away right and 
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left, like the very old Nick, and like all men raised 
suddenly to power, they do not know how to use it with 
moderation. 

^' Mr« Steyens, has a little girl named Bella, just 
three years old, whom he see^s to idolize; he will si 
for an hour together saying, Bella, Bella, in every ten- ^ 
der accent of love ; his wife says she can not conceive 
where he got the name, it not being in her family or 
his. 

" Adieu, dear, I mj^t close this mightyJong epistle — 

do come and make ^ir that visit this summer — ^we have 

the breeze fronfi off the Gulf, and I assure you it is 

delightfuL 

" Tours Jfi spirit, 

" Louisa Beebee. 

*^ P. S. And who do you tikink dubbed our bec^i^fe^ 
place this creepy name ? Why me ! when I first c* e 
here a bride, there was but one spot, on the whole plan- 
tation, where I could descry dry land, and that was the 
IdU-top upon which stood our solitary cahin. I named 
the place * Crawfish Swamp/ from the numbers- of 
those little creatures that I saw ' craw&hing' around — 
tiiey with the innumerable litUe ' shrimps' — (another 
delicious delicacy) formed for several years the princi- 
pal < staple' of this plantation. 

" Louisa." 

" Sister !" exclaimed an eager voice, very soft, " oh 
mster ! see (tmi Mrs. Caldwell came slipping in myste^ 
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rioQslj, "^th an open letter in her liand, her fisoe beam- 
ing with news), a letter fivm Ouba !'* 

" Oh Grod !" faintly exclaimed Ellen, covering her 
face with her hands — ^her face bathed in crimson, Ae 
* ih(nigM (f n(me InU William 
* ** Here it is, take it, Caldwell is in the other room^ 

don't let him see it — ^the merest chance*-a Mr. Le Grave 
bronght it — I happened to be in the hall and heard 
acme one inquiring for me — ^if Caldwell — ^but be sore 
you do not let him see it" 

*^ I knew it would cure her," said the. sister mental- 
ly, as with mmd much relieved she yi^nt to rejoin her 
husband. 

Left alone, Ellen pressed the lett^ convulsively to 
her heart — to her lips — ^her cheeks — ^her eyes, then 
slipping it in her bosom« glided out and flew up stairs. 

Ah ! no more weakness or debility t&eti — once in the 
sanctuary of her own room, her ^kxr locked, Ellen gave 
way to a flood of tears— warm, gushing, heart and soul 
relieving tears — ^long did she press the treasure in its 
resting-place, fearful to disturb the blissful freimit, lest 
it prove a dream. Ah ! Heaven. 

It was a strong effort for Ellen to compose herself — 
to be coim — ixxt whatever it might be — may be — oh ! 
may be — 

The letter was drawn from its resting-place — torn 
from there — and with all the pent-up feelings of 
years roused anaw in her heart, the Utkr u cpened! — 
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^en transfixed, tiie very pulses of her heart for the 
moment still, Ellen read: 

"Mrs. CaiiDwbui — 

" Being about to visit, after a protracted arbsenoe, the 
dty of my former home (a {dace to which mj feelings 
have always turned), I write to solicit a renewal of the 
former kindly feelings which I used to pride myself on, 
as existing between your family and myself. 

'< Though it is years, 'my deiur madam,^ since I had 
the pleasure of being a sharer in your pleasani^ family 
circle, yet the remembrance of it is fresh to my heart — 
the friends I met there, the cheerfulness and grace 
which presided over all, and yet, ah I madam, assisted 

by such a sister, any house could be ; but I pray 

you to excuse the observation, it is the result of years 
of experience^ but even while I plead, I fed that you 
forgive. How is Miss Durand ? 

"I leave soon for your city, with my motherless little 
family— they comprise my most anxious cares. I feel 
that in mentioning this to youy I secure the kindly 
attention and sympathy of a friend. 

<^ Speaking of old acquaintances and associations, our 
mutual friend, William Berthoud, (of whom I have no 
doubt you frequently hear) is actually about to commit 
matrimony!!! The fact is (this in your ear, madam), 
our friend Will could have married years ago, just by 
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lioldmg up his little finger (be is a gifeat beau), but he 

has always aimed at Bemrmg a ymmff m£^mere giris 

of fifteen or sixteen — ^absurd, is it not, in a man of his 

years? 

"Accept, etc., 

"QeviUiB Dulany." 
♦ 

A moment, and the letter was blazing in the burn- 
ing grate, into which Ellen had pressed it with her foot. 
An indignant rage against Dnlany for a moment oV 
scured all other feelings — the malice in the Concluding 
part being too apparent — ^and Ellen screamed wildly 
for revenge — ^but the reaction soon came — and — 

But why attempt to describe the strugglings of the 
spirit of a high-souled woman, who finds that she has 
Ufe Jong treasured up— ^^— fancy, that her love, moe so 
richly prized, once so mymght for, is wnheeied now by 
him — that his glance now seeks oiher eyes — another 
now drinks in the melody of those full, low tones, once 
directed to her ear alone — ^that whether she live or die 
is no longer of any consequence to him ! The misery 
of such a ccmviction is the test of the character, of the 
depth of soul and heart of a woman. 

Ellen Durand came triumphant out of the ordeal, 
free from all littl^ess; seven times tried, her spirit 
rose, freed from all earthly taint, pure, spiritual, lovely; 
ay, 9Mime in its future forgetfulness of self. 

Henceforward she was no longer EUm — no longer a 
separate existence — but a being blended into the soul 
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and happiness of William. She wonld be his good 
angel, hovering round him in spirit (had not tiie fresh- 
ness of his love been hers?), daily to send np^^^ra 
f(Hr him, that she whom he was to marry nught always 
love and be kind to him ; that his old age might be 
crowned witii a circlet of little children, twining theu* 
soft arms about him — ^William hoed children. 

Ellen had tody seen through the spirit which dic- 
tated Dulany's letter. She felt that it was false — 
bas^ false— except the statement of his being about 
to marry, which seemed so direct, she could not think 
that Dulany would state an unqualified fedsehood. 
That William should at length marry, seemed natural, 
after his many long and solitary yec^rs, spent in a joy- 
less existence; the little remnant of her life she would 
spend in prayers for him. 

If it should be said that such disinterestedness is 
unnatural, and the instance of Bella lightner quoted 
as an example, I should say, ihat the sentiment with 
Ellen, had grown with her growth, and Was a part of 
her existence; she was married to him in ynrit — ^help- 
lessly bound, without power to extricate herself. 

Bella Lightner was in all the fever and excitement 
of a first fancy ; the sentiment had not yet wound itself 
into her being, and become a part of her existence — her 
Ufe^ a few weeks, or at most, a few months, would have 
convinced her of that which, a few years after her mar- 
riage, she dearhf learned — that she had yet to love. 
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A week thvM passed, and Ellen descended from her 
room, no longer the morose, fretful invalid — ^no longer 
absorbed in ie^— a beautiful spirit shone from her eyes, 
a gentle radiance lit up the face, a halo of loveliness 
surrounded her. A tpiritml, dead to self-— open to the 
wjTWf — ^with sympathies alive for aU^ no more to feel or 
excite passion, for in that presence there was something 
koly. 

Some, under the influence of these feelings, would 
have withdrawn into a convent, and wraj^ing themr 
selves in the mantle of selfishness, vainly imi^ining 
that they were serving Christ — were leading a Christ- 
ian life. What ! withdrawing from the mutual duties, 
sympathies and cares, which, in the pilgrimage of life, 
each has a right to expect of his fellow — ^a Christian part? 

Ah no ! say rather the grossest selfishness. Is it a 
hdy life ? What great virtue is there in the resistance 
of sin, when its cqyportunities are necessarily circum- 
scribed within the four walls of a convent? 

Does the confined thief deserve any credit for his 
honesty, when within the walls of his ceU, he can find 
nothing to steal ? No; they who in the world shrink 
not from its duties, but nobly fight the great battle of 
life — ^who, without the distinguishing insignia of a uni- 
form to proclaim the fact, yet humbly, bravely bear 
their cross, unknown to any other eye but Him who 
sees into the spirit of all acts — ^ah! to such, indeed, it 
will be sidd, "weU and faithfully done!'* 



CHAPTER XI. 

" Thinkest thou 
That I could liTe, and let th«e go 
Who art my UfB itself ? No—no." 

MOOBS. 

Mrs. Caldwbll was pleased yet pained witb the 
change in Ell^n — there was a sweet rengnation in her, 
that she could n^ divine ; she felt pnzsled, and more 
than ever, looked anxiously forward to the appearance 
of Dulany. 

At iMa time, Ellen's attention was unexpectedly 
called to the subject of traveling agiin, by a letter 
which she received from an old friend — a friend with 
whom she had been in correspondence lately. This 
letter was fh>m Eveline, dated Omcinnati, the super- 
scription of which was in Williard's handwriting ; yes, 
WHUarcPs ; couldn't Ellen tell ? for wasn't there at the 
conclusion of Eva's neat, gliding hand — ^in which she 
gave a timid, sweet and rather a confused account of 
her second marriage, trying^ to explain it away, evi- 
dently rather shamefacedly, and concluding by beg- 
ging her friend to come out and spend the summer 
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with ihem, and witness their — ih&r happiness (oh 
Eva — ^Eva — ^I am shaking my finger at you)— well, I 
say, wasn't there at the bottom of all this an erratic 
« epistle, with the signature of " Augustus Williardy" 
dashed beneath it in the unmistakable style of that 
gendeman ? 

EUen reoeiyed this intelligence wi^ an int^isity of 
delight which may be imagined, but can duly be folly 
conceived by i)hose who have suffered years in the 
presence of a faint hope, the uncertainty of which but 
made the long years drag on the more painfully. This 
unaffected joy of Ellen's was alloyed by one pang, one 
fleeting thought, that^for her there was no such hope— - 
had he not forgotten her ! But it was the last, return- 
ing tenderness came like a flood, and Ellen felt that, to 
witness happiness, such as Williard's, she would triiyel 
the world over. 

Oh, yes ! she must go ; to the unmitigated astonish- 
ment of her sister, sha must go out west, and spend 
the smoiner, and remain d«rmg the winter, quite 
likely, south, at Mrs. Beebee's. From liience, quietly 
to join some little party on an excursion to Cuba, and, 
unrecognized, to breathe the air and eigoy the presence 
of William, was soon the hope toward which the heart 
of Ellen Durand had set. 

'< What ! at meh a time, to go gadding out west?'' 
Mrs. Caldwell was lost in astonishment, and she eagerly 
remonstrated with Ellen, giving as a reason, that she 
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did not think she was quite strong enough to travel^ 
yet awhile — ^forgettingp in her new anxiety, that she 
had been ur^ng the necessity of a change of scene and 
air, Qpon her sister, tor weeks past; to whidhi Ellen 
replied, that three weeks would necessarily elapse be- 
fore her arrangements would* he completed, when she 
would be quite well, and sufficiently able to travel 

Still the affectionate sister pondered, why Ellen 
should reyive an old friendship for Eyeline Hawley^ 
with such mad-cap zeal, and go tripping it away out 
there, when the long-wished-for chance was just rising 
into view. But after a week ^nt in fruitlessly divi- 
ning the cause — why? Mrs. Oaldwell was suddenly 
electrified with an idea, which caused her to dap her 
hands and scream aloud with delight. 

Oh ! spirit of the Durands ! Yes ; Ellen is r^/ht in 
going off. What I stk^ at home, and say, submissively, 
"Ah! Mr. Dulany— come at last. I hope, sir, you 
will think me wortiiy to be your second wife; indeed, 
sir, I ^m very good, and kind to children. I 've been 
sighing, and crying my eyes out, for these sixteen 
years, during which time I We become extremely re- 
duced in fat, as you see, sir, beside having refused some 
extreiAely eligible offers of marriage, sir ; all for you, 
sir; but, you see, I could not marry, boo-ho-ho — ^for 
thoughts of you, ho-ho-boo-ho-ho, &tJ^ All of which, 
and much moref would her meek air, and plaintive 
voice, qmk. 
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O ! dignity of womanhood ! (diat scamp, Dolan j, is 
an nnmitigated egotist, too ; w^der at Ellen's liking 
liim — fact is, women ate ofi fools) preserve a sister of 
umi^from sudi humiliation I Yes; yon act with the 
right spirit. Let him seek you out^ if he would find jbu. 
Humph ! Caldwell would assuredly kick you out, Monr 
sieur, if he found you setting foot in his castle. And 
to the passive surprise of our Ellen, her sister became 
exceedingly solicitous that she should be off. Busily 
active in her assistance, and nervously impatient, when 
her preparations were complete, Ellen proposed devoting 
the final week to visiting among her old friends. 

Faugh ! leave going to see them, until she should 
get back — ^her health was of mudi more importance. 
In truth, the good sister was beccmiing a little terrified, 
lest Dulany might surprise them, by an earlier visit, 
and she had two good reasons for wishing to get 
Ellen off. 

So ! Williard has gained the prize, at last, and got 
his Eva, his darling ! safe into the haven of his home. 
And how did this come to pass ? Why ! the most natu- 
ral way possible. Williard (when ihe-news of Walling- 
ford's death reached him, which was not until several 
months after the event), had an instantaneous call 
from his business, " east f^ positively necessary that he 
should be on in a — " certain time.'' Accordingly, he 
embarked on the fleetest steamer to be found at the 
wharf, in thoge times, bound for Wheeling — ^whidi, 
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however, proved, by WiUiard'« awn Bhowing, to be the 
diweit on the waters. No steamboat ci^tain ever had 
a more '' efficient '^ passenger. WiUiard assisted at all 
the landings — ^at woodpiles, measuring and " packing '^ 
in the wood, infusing new activity into the drowsy deck- 
hands — and when the, boat was again under-way, con- 
demning the way of carrying in wood hj hand, as 
being too primitive, and injurious to '* progress,'^ that 
he would some day inv^it a machine, by which the 
wood could be transported on board the boat bodj/* 
aceouti^f and thus escape these ''stupid" delays. 

We will not enter into all the details of his staging 
it across the mountains ; how when the stage sunk into 
a " rut," Williard's *' shoulder " was the first at " Ae 
wheel ;" how, when the stage broke down, altogether, 
Williard was the first who started off to the next 
'^ stand" to jMrocure hones and assistance — starting 
back some one else with the same, having found, upon 
arriving there, another stage, just departing — ^with a 
vacant seat, beside the driver. 

The people in the former stage, remarked, that the 
gentleman, in leaving that way, had parted from his 
'' baggage ;" but the truth was, Williard, in the im- 
petuosity of his character, had forget baggage ! — that 
which incased his sinewy, vigorous frame, was all the 
baggage-portable which he had brought with him — 
that, and pockets well filled with the '' wherewithal," 
whidi Williard never trusted snyman to carry, but 
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himself (and which his ehoraeteristic shrewdness sug- 
gested would be greatly needed in Eva's case), comprised 
Augustus Williard's outfit, as with a tumultuous, wild 
joy at his heart (that heart which had seemed withered 
by its iron bondage of seventeen years), as he sped on 
his way — ^hope giving him wings — ^that perhaps, at no 
distant day, Heaven would favor him with a more 
agreeable return than that derived from the mere 
pleasure of possessing the power to assist and relieve 
the daughter of his benefactor* 

Arrived at Baltimore, Williard soon found from the 
poor neighbors, who lived around Wallingfbrd's little 
stand, that hk Eva would not greet his eyes for days 
yet, as she had, a few weeks after her husband's death, 
left for New York — ^which was six months since. 

Difficulties in the way but added spirit and ardency 
to an indomitable will, such as animated the chiuracter 
of Augustus WillianL 

Arrived at New York, six days were spent in the most 

^ active search and inquiry {loet — so it seaned to Williard), 

ere he arrived at the long<^erished image of his heart — 

to which, as years closed around him, with their weary 

cycles, he was fast yielding a species of idolatry. 

Well — ^he found " the widow '' plunged in grief, and 
what seemed to her inextricable difficulties, her eyes 
swollen and red froln weeping. But she was free — ^he 
was fre&'^two very iihportant points in the case, that 
did not escape Williard. 
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Well, to make a short story short, Williard's impet- 
uosity confounded and confused Eveline — she is bewil- 
dered out of her little wits. Williard attends to every- 
thing, manages everything, pays all the bills — she 
knows nothing — ^no, not even about hersel£ Williard, 
^ too; vows that if he is not back in Oincinnati by a eer- 
tcdn dcttff he will lose his entire fortune— but dedaresy 
nevertheless, that he will not^ leave without his Eve- 
line — ^he is not going to let her give him the second slip. 

Eveline is grieved and puzzled — she knows not what to 
do— she wishes not to be ungrateful for all of Williard's 
love and kindness — at the same time, she would like to 
grieve for Wallingford two oi: three years longer — 
what between her sympathy for the living and grief 
for the dead, she was driven to a curious dilemma. 

But to have Augustus lose his fortune (that fortune 
which he had toiled so hard to make, and for her sake, 
too,) was not to be thought of; so, one day, just six 
weeks after Williard's arrival, in the midst of his 
entreaties, Eveline told him, petulantly, to send straight- 
way for a priest, and she would marry him ! 

Williard took advantage of this consent ** mighty 
quick,'' and there were not wanting '* quick runners " 
in the house, on such an errand as that— and, before 
Eveline had time to think, she was married! in her 
widow's weeds, with her hair all awry, the Uttle petu- 
lant scorn still hanging about her lips. But Williard's 
strong arms, as they dasped her in a passionate 
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embrace, bnmght her to a pevoeption of '' ihe faciB of 
the case."* 

What! CHdly eight months a widow, andmArried? 
What would the Bpirit of Wallingfoid think? What 
would ike world Bay? She who had always eoondly 
condemned a widoVs easily marrying, and maintained, 
in many an argument, that widows should withdraw 
entirely from sodety for Ihree years ! — she married i 

Mortified and vexed at the impropriety of the ihing, 
Eveline, in l^er confiision, hid her &oe-*-4>at it was on 
Williard's shoulder; and he had no objection ta her 
being often mortified and confused, providsd she laid 
her head there. 



u. 



CHAPTEB XIL 

Amonq the visits which Ellen proposed making, and to 
which her heart ihe most feelingly turned, was BeUar-^ 
the once bright, sparkling little pet of the*social circle, 
who, when t£^« last heard of her, was the timid, helpless, 
dependent, sacrificing all to 'j^eam — ^now become the 
prond, imperions, haughty woman, oaring, to all appeat- 
once, for naught but that which suited the caprice of the 
moment, relentlessly setting aside friendships of long 
standing, if they should chance to conflict with her (pin- 
ions or ideas ; at times permitting the near approaches 
of that numerous class cif sycophants, who ever creep 
humbly round tiie feet of the millionffibre, for the tem- 
porary excitement their society gave her, of torturing 
them into every chameleon hue and shade of opinion. 

If Bella had any hate— b^ond her husband and 
they which had his blood running in their veins-^it was 
for those who bestowed their friendship according to the 
apparent wealth or prosperity of the individual, and 
whidi was ihe hidden reason of the seemingly capri- 
cious ruptures of her friendships. 

If a rich friend should prqK)se, confidentially, that 
14 
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"we" — BO-and-flO— ''should keep to oorselyes, and form 
a clique," she at onoe perceires that it is not hendf that 
is the attraction, but her "moneyed" resources. * 

But her contempt for tiiiose who think, that because 
with elegant mmrounding$ she must necessarily be 
hiqppy, is extreme. 

But there is one person to whom Bella is united in the 
bonds of sympathy, and that individual a member of 
her husband's family. . 

Gobble Gubbins, for whoni Bella t^neeived an iar 
stinctive aversiiA from his first entrance into Hlq famUy , 
had yet a sweet, mild, inoffensive little wife, between 
whom and Bella there spruhg up a secret intelligenQe-— 
eye to eye, heart to heiurt — ^Uiere needed np explan«^ 
Hovir-^Mk had been forced to marry; unlike in temper- 
amoit and character, yet this knowledge united them 
in the warmest friendship for life — and though Gk>bble» 
after tike first five years of their married lifei had been 
expelled frotn her part of the establishment of his father, 
and never suffered to set foot into it thereafter, yet he 
servilely submitted to this contemptuous exclusion of 
himself — ^never objecting to his wife's intimacy there^— 
meanly hoping that it would result in a larger legacy 
being left to hini than to his sister, when his father 
should come to die. 

"That he who is a bad son» will never make a good: 
husband," is a rule to which, I think, there is seldom an 



exception* The son who oQuJkl inflict sudi a stuig on 
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the heart of his fond (M mother, and rexB^raelessly see 
her sinking under it, could not he expected to yield 
kindness or respectful attention to his wife. Thus 6oV 
hie Gubhins, who was the most assiduously gallwt and 
attentive of men before marriage, treated his wife wi^ 
the coarseness and brutality of a fiend after it, 

Dorothy and her husband were in no better odor 
with the mother-in-law (the husband a refined, well 
educated, intelligent man), might have been, were it 
not for Bella's conviction, fmd the opinion of people 
generally, that mch a man could hav^ taken ^fuch a 
woman for his wife^ from no otiier motive than that c^f 
money {mly. 

But dear old M^i^ thy love was great through the 
medium of. Bella — it shall so come to pass, that to thy 
son's children (the little things that you had looked for<- 
ward to, in your dreams of futua^e happiness— ah! they 
fMdi have loved you) shall be i^lotted a greater poar- 
tion of thy hard-giUned earnings, than shall be allotted 
to the children of thy daughter. 

But, it was said that Bella hated all that had the 
blood of her husband running in their veiii^^it should 
not be said oM. 

Bella, in the first five years of her married life, be- 
came the mother of two children. YHien the first one — 
a boy — ^was first brought to the sight of the motiier, 
and she perceived in its features, or thought «he pei^ 
oeived the image of ite hated firiiher, in tm outlmrst 
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"we'* — BO-and-flO— "should keep to o^rselye8, and form 
a clique/' she at onoe perceires that it is not htndf that 
is the attraction, but her "moneyed" resources. * 

But her contempt for those who think, that because 
with elegant mArroimding9 she must necessarily be 
happy, is extreme. 

But there is one person to whom Bella is united in the 
bonds of sympathy, and that individual a member of 
her husband's family. . 

Gobble Gubbins, forwhoni Bella t^neeived an isr 
stinctive ayer8i<»i from his first entrance into ilie family, 
had yet a sweet, mild, inoffensive little wife, between 
whom and Bella there spruhg up a secret intelligenoe< — 
eye to eye, heigrt to hemrir— there needed no explan«^ 
tion-— <&^ had been forced to marry ; unlike in temper- 
am^t and character, yet this knowledge united them 
in the warmest friendship for life — and though GrobUe, 
after the first five years of their married lifei had be^ 
ej^pelled frdm h^ part of the establishment of his £ather, 
and never suffered to set foot into it thereafter, yet he 
servilely submitted to this contemptuous exclusion of 
himself — ^never objecting to \m wife^s intimacy there^— 
meanly hoping that it would result in a larger legacy 
being left to him than to his sister, when his father 
should come to die. 

"That he who is a bad son, will never make a good: 
husband," is a rule to which, I think, there is seldom an 
exoeptic^ The son who oQuJkl inflict sudi a stipg on 
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the beart of his fond old inother, and rexB^raelessly see 
her sinking under it^ could not he expected to yield 
kindness or respectful attention to his wife. Thus 6oV 
hie Guhhins^ who was the most assiduously gallant and 
attentive of men hefore marriage, treated his wife wi^ 
the coarseness and brutality of a fiend after it, 

D(nx)thy and h^r husband were in no better odor 
with the moth^-in-law (the husband a refined, well 
educated, intelligent man), might h^ve been, were it 
not for Bella's conviction, fmd the opinion of people 
gener^ly, thai mch a man could hav^ taken ficoA. a 
woman for his wife, from no other motive tluui that c^f 
money pnly. 

But dear old M^i^ thy love was great through the 
medium of. Bella — it shidl so come to pass, that to thy 
son's children (the little things that you had looked for*- 
ward to, in your dreams of fvtus^e happiness— ah! they 
fMdi have loved you) shall be i^lotted a greater poar- 
tion of thy hard-giMi^ed earnings, than shall be allotted 
to the children of thy daughter. 

But, it was said that Bella hated all that had the 
blood of her husband rwning in their vei|^h-«it diould 
not be said aU. 

Bella, in the first five years of her married life, be- 
came the mother of two children. Yfhen the first one — 
a boy — ^was first brought to the sight of the motiier, 
and she perceived in its features, or thought «he pei^ 
oeived the image of its hated fiither, in mi outlmrst 
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**we'' — BO-and-flO—^' should keep to oarselyes, and form 
a diqne/' she at onoe perceires that it is not hersdf that 
is the attraction, but her '' moneyed '' resources, f 

But her contempt for those who think, that because 
with elegant wrrouncUngs she must necessarily be 
happy, is extreme. 

But there is one person to whom Bella is united in the 
bonds of sympathy, and that individual a member of 
her husband's family. . 

Gobble Gubbins, for whoni Bella t»neeived an in- 
stinctive aver8i<»i from his first entrance into ihe family, 
had yet a sweety mild, inoffimsive little wife, between 
whom and Bella there spruhg up a secret intelligenoe— 
eye to eye, heart to heart*— there needed no explanak* 
tion-— <&^ had been forced to marry ; uidike in temper- 
am^t and character, yet this knowledge united them 
in the warmest friendship for life — and though Gt>bUe, 
after the first five years of iheir married lifei had been 
expelled frotn her part of the establishment of his fjEkth^r, 
and never suffered to set foot into it thereafter, yet he 
servilely submitted to this contemptuous exclusion of 
himself — ^never objecting to his wife's intimacy there^— 
meanly hoping that it would result in a larger legacy 
being left to hini than to his sic^r, when his father 
should come to die. 

''That he who is a bad son, will never make a good: 
husband," is a rule to which, I think, there is seldom an 
exception* The son who oQuJkl inflict sudi a sting on 
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the heart of his fond dd mother, and remorselessly see 
her sinking under it, could not he expected to yield 
kindness or respectful attention to his wife. Thus 6oV 
hie Gubhins, who was the most assiduously gallwt and 
attentive of men hefore marriage, treated his wife wi^ 
the coarseness wd brutsJity of a fiend after it. 

Dorothy and her husband were in no better odor 
witk the mother-in-law (the husband a refined, well 
educated, intelligent man), might have be^, were it 
not for Bella's conviction, fmd the opinion of people 
generally, that mdh a man could hav^ taken ficoA. a 
woman for his wife, from HQ otiier motive than that c^f 
money pnly. 

But dear old M^rilta, thy love was great through the 
medium of. Bella — it shall so come to pass, that to thy 
son's chmirm (the little things that you had looked for*- 
ward to, in your dreams of fuJbwf^e happi]:iess— ah! they 
W3/M have loved you) shall be imotted a greater poar- 
tion of thy hard-gi^ned earnings, than shall be allotted 
to the children of thy daughter. 

But, it was said that Bella hated all that had the 
blood of her husband running in their vei|i^~it should 
not be sa^id oK. 

Bella, ia the first five years of her married life, be- 
came the mother of two children. YHien the first one — 
a boy — ^was first brought to the sight of the motiier, 
and she perceived in its features, or thought she pei^ 
oeived the image of ite hated father, in mi outlmrst 
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"we" — BO-and-flO— "should keep to o^rselye8, and form 
a diqne/' she at onoe perceires that it is not hendf that 
is the attraction, but her "moneyed" resources, f 

But her contempt for those who think, that because 
with elegant wrroimding9 she must necessarily be 
happy, is extreme. 

But there is one person to whom Bella is united in the 
bonds of sympathy, and that individual a member of 
her husband's family. . 

Gobble Gubbins, for whoni Bella t^neeived an isr 
stinctive ayer8i<»i from his first entrance into ilie family, 
had yet a sweet, mild, inoffensive little wife, betwe^ 
whom and Bella there spruhg up a secret intelligenoe< — 
eye to eye, heart to heart'— there needed no explan«^ 
tion-— <&^ had been forced to marry ; unlike in temper- 
am^t and character, yet this knowledge united them 
in the warmest friendship for life — and though GobUe« 
after the first five years of their married lifei had been 
ej^pelled frotn A^ part of the establishment of hid £ather, 
and never suffered to set foot into it thereafter, yet he 
servilely submitted to this contemptuous exclusion of 
himself — ^never objecting to \m wife^s intimacy there^— 
meanly hoping that it would result in a larger legacy 
being left to him than to his sister, when his father 
should come to die. 

"That he who is a bad son, will never make a good: 
husband," is a rule to which, I think, there is seldom an 
exoeptic^ The son who oQuJki inflict sudi a ^ting on 
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the heart of his fond (M mother, and rem^raeleMly see 
her sinking under it, could not he expected to yield 
kindness or respectful att^tion to his wife. Thus 6oV 
hie Gubhins, who was the most assiduously gallwt and 
attentive of men hefore marriage, treated his wife wi^ 
the coarseness wd brutsJity of a fiend after it. 

D(nx)thy and hi^r husband were in no better odor 
with the mother-in-law (the husband a refined, well 
educated, intelligent man)) might have been, were it 
not for Bella's conviction, fmd the opinion d people 
generally, that mch a man could hav^ taken ftidl a 
woman for his wife^ from no otiier motive than that c^f 

« 

money only. 

But dear old M^i^ thy love was great through the 
medium of. Bella — it shall so come to pass, that to thy 
son's children (the little things that you had looked for*- 
ward to, in your dreams of future happiness— -ah! they 
iMdd have loved you) shall be i^lotted a greater poar- 
tion of thy hard-gained earnings, than shall be allotted 
to the children of thy daughter. 

But, it was said that Bella hated all that had the 
blood of her husband running in their veips-^-^it diould 
not be said oS. 

Bella, in the first five years of her married life, be- 
came the mother of two children. YHien the first one — 
a boy — ^was first brought to the sight of the motiier, 
and she perceived in its features, or thought she pei^ 
oeived the image of ite hated fiither, in mi outlmrst 
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of disgost and rage, which tiiireatened her life^ she 
ordered the ehUd to be taken away, and for it lieyer 
agun to be brought into her presence! 

Start not, sisters, and exclaim, ''What an unnatural, 
fiend-like heart I'' Bemember, that in her marriage, 
Bella had had every feeling of her heart outraged — ^ 
tiiink of the weakness of frail homanity — and that 
Bella was but mortoL 

The little baby, thus banished from the presence of 
its mother, was taken into the house of the kind, con-^ 
scientious aunt Frimbody, from ferfeedy disinterested 
motives, of course ; perhaps her conscience did trouble 
her, and she felt called on thereby to preserve the 
peace, as much as in her lay. lb he m/Srey there was a 
great intimacy sprung up, between her and old Mr. 
Gubbins, in consequence thereof, and he began to view 
her as the stanchest friend he had, or ever had had, 
ample proofs of which he gave in the many valuable 

and costly pres but we won't say (do not like to 

be undiaritable), will just wait a bit — ^we will not an- 
ticipate. 

Three years after this, the second child, adaughter, was 
born. In it Bella recognized her own helpless infiemcy, 
and her heart turned to it with all the intense, fond 
love of a mother. 

At this time Bella b^an to think, seriously, of car- 
rying into execution a project, which had been seething 
in her brain for two or threo years. Her debt of gratis 
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tude paid for, after her marriage, Bella began to see 
into tiiie true character and motwei of her dear aunt 
Primbody. She felt that %he had been sacrificed that 
i^Mifafmib/ might rise throng the aid and infiuenoe of 
wealth. This conviction inspired Bella with an un- 
bounded contempt for her conscientions aunt Mmey^ 
she exclaimed, will indud repay ^lat w<Hnan. Accord- 
ingly, but three years after her marriage, Bella, to tiiie 
Borprise and consternation of old John Gubbins (who 
could see no necessity for so musk gratitude), insisted 
upon taking ten thousand dollars of her portion, for the 
jmrchase pf a comfortable and tolerably handsome city 
vetidence for that lady, with the addition oi two thouck 
and mcNre, with which to furnish it, into which, having 
seen her aunt, unde, and cousins, Primbodies, snugly 
ensconced therein, Bella never permitted herself to set 
foot 

And ihfw^ as we said, her debt of gratitude paid, 
Bella began to think, seriously, (^ witiidrawing herself 
fitnn a position tiiat was revolting to every feature of 
her nature. To continue to live longer with a man, 
and to be expected to yield love and obedience to him, 
as her htuhancl — a man whose very touch was loathr 
some, whose very iqppearance filled her with disgust — 
was a sacrifice which she felt that nature nor reason 
caUed upon her to make. He had children, young and 
old, and grandchildren, to amuse him — ^he would not 
be left alone. The marriiige was not of her own choos- 
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iskg — ^it liad been forced upon her. Wiiih hU knowledge 
of all the facts, if he had pottiesaed the least refinement 
of sooly he would not have permitted sodi an outrage ; 
he would have stood for the jpro^ec^. instead. But no! 
he was hasely intent upon his own selfish gratification; 
what thought or cared he for hen — and Bella hated 
him. . ^ 

** I will go as I came/' said Bella, ^* with this exo^ 
tion (emlHracing her babj), in poverty. I know the 
world morOt now ; I can indeed, wefk mj way." 

This resolution she communicated to the old man — 
it was a stormy interview* He oouM not see tsiyf It 
was the aim of his life to please her. He had sur- 
rounded her^th everything that heart could desive. 
What more wuli she wish for? 

Long was it before Bella could impress it upon his 
mind, that Mnmlf was the objection (so stupid and 
dead did he seem to every feeling but that of edf), and 
that the wiyfmm3mg% were by no means disagreeable. 

" Kr I " said Bella, "when you married me, you well 
remember, that you were sixty years of age— myself 
was but seventeen. There is, therefore, forty-three 
years difference between us. Suppose, that instead, you 
had been compelled to marry a woman thirty w forty 
years your senior ! Tour wishing to leave h^r would, 
oert^ly, have excited tio surprise on my part, e^n if 
she had mirraimded you with rubies." 

John Gubbins sank abaahed under this vithering 



reVuket as it lell from the lips of Ms youthful and 
liandsomo wife. He f eU the force of the supposition, 
and for the first time saw in her — ^helpless, outraged 
wcaoanhood* Little circumstances,^ at the time not 
noticed in the blindness and selfishness of his passion, 
Int which he then considered as m^^ly the whims and 
freaks of a child-wife, now rushed upon his soul, and 
sickened his heart ! He recalled to mind the various 
eonversations had with the aunt, previous to the mar- 
riage ; how that her niece was in love with a " fly- 
away " young fdlow-^but never to mind that, H was 
but a girlidi famgr, she 'd get over it pretty quick, with 
andh a fine, good man for a husband ; never ta mind 
tiiie fancies of iJiese young girls, they never knew wha^ 
was good for themselves ; dress her hands^nely and set 
her up with a carriage, and she 'd soon be as happy as 
a lark. 

He remembered the little mailed noUy addressed to 
himself by that young creature, in which she prayed 
him to grant her OTte favor — ^not to insist on seeing her, 
until — ^mntil — and the tear-blots which rendered it 
impossible to decipher the rest ; the anger of her aunt 
at her nieoe sending such a not|^, saying that Bella had 
been spoiled by over-indulgence — ^there was no end to 
her fancies. .^ 

He now Bcm U oS/— ^hame — ^mortification — ^tbat he 
had acted such a part ! That, instead of being the 
protector, wd shieUiiig tb^ poor oppressed orphan, 
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befitting his age and meam^ and wbich wonld liaye 
insored to him the grateful love of this yonng crea- 
ture, he had selfishly ^sonsidered but hiiMelf^ only, and' 
Of^ressedy instead of potected, the dependent yonng 
orphuL 

Bella, who with a clear glance, had stood watching 
the old man; as he sat crouchingly down, with his face 
buried in his hands, and who^ with a woman's quickness, 
had dirined every thought that was passing through 
his mind, now, for the first time, felt an emotion of 
pity for him — the first feeling, other than that of hate^ 
she had ever entertained toward him. 

Silently she wiihdrew, with ihe conviction at her 
heart, that he would do that which was right and just, 
and that hereafter his behavior toward her, would be 
that of a father. 

That night John Gubbins crept stealthily up, like a 
guilty thing, into one of the upper chambers of his 
mansion. The next morning, before sunrise, he set 
out upon a walk ; the cane seemed necessary to him 
now, for although sixty-five years of age, yet when last 
seen he had walked erect, with a fiim step— but the 
last few. hours had made him prematurely decrepid. 
The i>ath which he took, led out to the suburbs, and 
was not an entire new one to him. He had gone that 
road twice before — ^he last time now nearly six year& 
ago. The first time, as one of the stockholders in a 
new cemetery, to be laid out in the locality, he wished 
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to select one of tbe most conspicuous lots for himself, 
as a burjing^place for his family — ^the last time it was 
' with an impatient spirit that he had staid to see a few 
dods of the valley thrown upon a '' member of his 
family " — of whom he had grown tired. 

He wandered shmt, knowing that he would find the 
spot by the '^tomb '' which, as he had selected the plan 
of, written the '' epitaph/' and paid the cost, he knew 
must be thera The stillness of death did indeed reign 
over the place, and the breeee, as it rustled through 
tiie. leaves, seemed to whisper from, each grave, to this 
conscience-stricken man^neglect^-n^feK^e/ 

But suddenly, ere yet he was aware of his proximity 
to the^pot, ikere stood before him, in cold, calm sub- 
fimity, a superUj chaste, white marble tomb, with 

"M T WIP B," 

MARTHA, 

carved in large, deep letters on the passionless stone. 

The oold, white marble smote him as with the calm, 
clear eye of a reproving spirit—** Behqld me (it seemed 
to say) a monument to the pitfe of the millionaire"— 
hfiam down through the thick grass, through the oppress- 
ive weight of that senseless marble — seemed yet to beam 
eyes of affection, that etw sho&e ** with welcome to" — 
J<im^Hi voiee low and sweet whispered' to him— a voice 
that was dIvHXjfS kind and true to John — an arm and 

hand wound fondly round his neck — tli^ fingers brushed 
15 
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tenderly his hair, from his hot temples — and the kind- 
ly, anxious voice breathed — ^* John ! mjf John, you at^ 
weary ^^ — as it always used, when he returned to his 
home, care and toil-worn from his conflict with the 
world. 

In the utter check to his pride and worldly passions, 
John Gubbins' soul longed and sickened for the kindly 
sympathy and counsel of his *' old wife." 

" Martha ! my wife — ^my 90v]!b wife," he moaned — 
throwing himself helplessly upon the ground — ^near the 
only woman that had ever Jooed him — and clutching at 
the long grass as it grew rank and high against the 
sides of the monument. 

He would fain have laid over the ground that covered 
that faithful breast— -cold though it was now — ^but 
there — -fride — ^had stepped in to debar him from that 
small pleasure, unsatisfactory though it would be, for 
the broad monument covered the ground many feet 
round and about those faithful remains — as it had done 
for the last few (now bitterly ranembered) years of 
their married life. 

" Oh ! Martha — ^that we had been content with our 
state," he groaned, " we were Kappy then." 

Three days after this Bella received all the atone- 
ment that lay in John Gubbins' power to offer her^^ 
after having craved her forgiveness for marrying her, 
he proceeded with the kindness and consideration of a 
father, to advise her trhat to do-^whioh was to the eyes 
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of the world — to continue to remain as his wife, t<j^ occu- 
py a part of^is mansion for her separate use— to which 
part he would have additions made that she might keep 
her own servants— in fact, maintain a separate estah- 
Kshment, having no connection with his^into the 
hounds of which, he would Jtei^er mter— in this way she 
would avoid the odium of a sepi^ation— as a divorce, 
under the circumstances (and he regretted it for her 
sake), could not he had. 

To the feeling of pity, which Bella had entertained 
for him during the last few days, was now added that 
of respect^but it lessened her feeling of loathing 
toward the man as her At^s&zncZ— not a bit the less — ^ 
as friend ^SLdi fixffi/er she could respect him — ^indeed love 
and respect, but as kuuband! oh ! Heaven defend ! — and 
thus — relieved of his presence Bella seemed like a£reed 
bird, and felt that now she co^ld enter a little into the 
enjoyment of life again. 



• OHAPTEB XIII. 

* 

Ten years had passed since the period of which we 
have been writing and that in^ which EUen Durand 
started out on her tonr of visits to her fiiends-*^^ 
year% and John Giibbins BtUl lives — his death gloated 
on by an avaricious son, coid impatiently looked for by 
the needy son-in-law. 

The walk on that unhappy morning to the grave of 
the ^* old wife/' is still continued as a habit — ^it is ikere 
he goes now, and sitting on some stone facing the tomb, 
will sit for hours leaning his chin upon his hands, his 
elbows . resting upon his knees, indulging in seeming 
communion and reminiscences of the " good (dd times," 
when people and things were better than they were 
now — ^sffid there were not so many '^ gimcrack" ways as 
there were now. In this way old John Gubbins has 
acquired a habit of talking to himself, which is percep- 
tible by the moving of his lips, even when he is away 
in the streets of the dty— -a very common habit for old 
age to get inta 

In these rambles he is very frequently accompanied 
by his little son (Bella's child), now a lad of thirteen 
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years, who listens to stories of Us graridmotheT^ for so 
he has learned to speak of the '' old wife/' and wonders 
if she ever eovid have possessed just <me--mteefnth part 
of his mother's good qualities — as to beauty, no woman 
that he had ever seen " came up" to his mother yet. 

Alais ! poor hoy— -he worshiped his mother as a bejng 
superior to earthly mortals — 9he was the center of aU 
his aspirations ; to gain her approving eye, above all to 
have her wnile on him ! — what would he not dare? to 
be kissed, to have her lips rest for a moment on his ! 
that was a bliss too great for Heaven to grant to him ! 
nevertheless, for that he longed — ^for want of that — ^a 
great void grew in his heart which naught else would 
satisfy. What visions and plans of future life filled his 
mind, of what he would do to mn her love — she should 
yet smile on him. / 

The thought of a wife — ^that tisual point of a boy's 
aspirations, which enters his mind almost as quickly as 
he can talk, and to which ambition, glory, riches tend — 
paled before that one great want of his life — ^glory in- 
deed was to be attained, but it was toward the aooom-> 
plishment of the one great object — Jm mofhefr^i hoe. 

To watch for her as she passed in and out; to be in 
wait and catch the sounds of her voice — ay, to be 
blinded by the dust of her carriage wheels^ were the 
pleasures of his life. 

Between his little sister and himself there existed 
the warmest and most enthusiastic afiGection ; the young 
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lad would greei the presenoe of the little Bella as a 
being fresh from a brighter land ; he would place his 
arms round her neck and kiss her tenderly — softly — 
was she not aromatic with the heayen of his mother's 
love ? beside, his little sister was the only being his 
mother seemed to love— she m¥A be very supericnr — 
quite perfect — ^to be sure th^re was sister Gubluns 
(Gobble's wife)^ his ma seemed to like her too, and 
{hen the boy would lore to go and hear her talk of his 
mother, which he could do, if €k)bble was not by — Gob- 
ble always acted so like a dog though (in truth, Gob- 
ble hated the boy, he looked upon him as a takiQr away 
of so much of his inheritance). 

Tktte tima in the boy's life, and a long interval be- 
tween, he had been permitted into the presence, and 
to ride out with his mother ! he sat in the front seat, 
his' mother and sister sitting on the back seat. 

Oh! how proud and happy ! he was afraid to speak, 
he scarcely breathed, and in his effort to keep out of 
the way and not be any trouble, he drew his legs up 
under him, that his feet might not soil or touch in any 
way his mamma's dress-xmaking himself so ungainly 
and awkward-looking, that he but the more helped to 
remind Bella of his hated Gubbins' blood. . 

But to return to our EUen, who having accomplished 
the most of her visits proceeded to make that one which 
was most near to her heart — ^poor, dear Bella — ^but in 
order to ascertain whether Bella was in town, or at her 
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ocmntry seat, she must do yiolenoe to her feelings, by 
stopping in at " gbod aunt Primbody's," to inquire. 

It had been many years since Ellen had crossed the 
threshold of that wordig lady. She found her comfort- 
ably — ay ! degantly " fixed," and very meek and 
submissive in her dependence upon Providence. 

The world had gone well with her, she said. Mr. 
Primbody, good man, had been spared to her; he was 
now fifty-six, a hale, stout, active gentleman as one 
need see. Of her four girls, the youngest h^ recently 
got married to a " well-to-do " young man ; the three 
others bid fair to be, like Miss Durand,.oId maids ; but 
if the youn^ men didn'i wish to marry them, they 
neednH; they had a house of their own, thank God; 
she would force^hem on no man. The two boys had 
become fine, flourishing men of business, under the 
care and assistance of dear, kind Mr. Gubbins (which 
was a return for sundry kind acts of hers, the lady 
hinted) ; poor, dear man, how he does 1m on; who would 
have thought it? he was of such a full habit; looked 
so like an apoplectic fit! But God's will be done. 
Bella has proved an ungracious wife to him ; she hasn't 
lived with him these years and years — ah ! And Ellen's 
face beamed forth a joy — ^for ^he thought of Bella con- 
tinuing to live with that "miserable old sinner" (as 
she always spoke of him-— to 'herddf)^ had often made 
her heart-sick. 

" But I muft aay, her conduct to me," continued the 
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worthy aunt, as she spread herself out, complacently, 
in her elegantly carved easy-chair, " is great encour- 
agement to any Christian, €rod-fearing woman, who, 
like me, has conscientiously performed her duty." 

r 

Now, be it known, that this " estimable " lady, for 
reasons sundry and divers, never " let ouf the coldness 
that existed between herself and niece, but on the 
contrary gave her friends to understand, that herself, 
daughters, and niece, were thick as " newly-congealed 
milk." Ellen, involuntarily, shook her dress, and 
stamped her feet upon the ground, on leaving the 
domicile of this precious aunt Primbody, feeling as if 
some impurity must have dung to her^ from contact 
with such vicious sophistry. . 

So, thought Ellen, Bella is living separately from 
that man. That explains many things I used to notice 
in my visits there — thank Heaven she is not living 
with him wad. 

The friends are once more together. ISiere they sit, 
the memories of fifteen years, and of years befbre the 
fifteen, when their hearts were free and light, and of 
aU that had gone on between them, crowding upon 
them. But how great the change ! How unlike the 
countenances of each ; and how like; yet tmfiib, their 
destinies, since, with arms linked round each other's 
waists, they had walked out in the mild, soft nights of 
summer, and indulged in dreamy visions of the future, 
when — they should be married. 
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There they sit — ^the one, callous and cold ; there is 
no play of expression upon the features ; there is a 
dimple there, still, but it seems to be cti^ out of the 
smooth, white marble ; her sentences are measured and 
sfem, h^ demeanor lifeless and stiff. The oCAer — ^a 
yielding adtoees p^ad«8 her maimer, a conntenanoe 
that beams with a seraphic sweetness, eyes large and 
mild, that were fixed upon her friend, with an expres- 
sion of angelic sympathy, that seemed to fed and aee 
alL 

Just then the door was thrown wide open, and a 
beautiful little girl,. ten years of age, bounded in. 
«< Ma ? ma?" The 9iarble figure became instinct with 
Ufe, as it stretched out its arms to enfold the bright 
creature ; but siiddenly, the blackness of night over- 
shadowed her face, as her glance fell upon the crouch- 
ing, trembling figure of a boy of thirte^i years, who 
stood, half bent, in an attitude of entreaty and fright, 
in the doorway. 

'' Oh ! ma, ma ! May he*-:^ a minute. I prom- 
ised him you would !" said the little girl (beseechingly), 
her eyes filling with tears. 

'* Begofm /" said iBella, stamping her foot in her rage. 

The boy seemed ready to sink, and his face became 
quite pal6, as he turned, totteringly, out. 

" Ma ! ma ! I told him you would I " crfed the sweet 
creature, reprovingly, springiug after him, and placing 
her arm, soothingly, round his neck, as they went out. 



1 
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*^ Oh ! Bella, ahe is like what you wre,^^ cried EUen 
(with a fiill hearty forgettiag herself), '^ the same jet- 
black curls, the same dimple, the same kiud, noble, 
disinter — " 

'' EUen ! Ellen ! '' and Bella had thrown herself in«o 
the other's arms, and the long |>entrup fountains burst 
forth at the touch and true sympathy of a friend. 

But these are but spots of green verdure* in the 
dreamy waste, they will not free BeUa of the^shai^klea 
to which she is Inbound. 

Ah ! poor, poor, dear Bella ! What matters h^ for- 
tune of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars (for, 
dear sisters, the property that was settled on her had 
risen to that value during these fifteen — ^theae fifteen 
miserable years), if her heart is ground down by an 
iron bondage, and sinks under the oppression ^of the 
weight. Believe me, the poor obscure milliner, or 
dressmaker, who busily plies her needle in some small 
attic, or little back-parlor of a shop, is happier, and far 
more to be envied, Uian such a one as BeUa — ^for they 
are free and independ^nl^; firee, to choose the heart they 
like best, and if they can not get lh$ one, to go their 
own way and maintain themselves — >happy, like Ellen, 
in the prwUege of being frea, 

I remember, in my childhood, of reading a storv, the 
moral of which did not strike me ihen A picess 
was trareliog, in her gilt coach, along a road that led 
over the green fields. She saw a peasant girl tripping 
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abont, whei^ver her fancy led her, or there waa a 
flower to pick. The princess lamented her hard fate, 
that shSf also, could not stroll about and select a path 
for herself, wherever her fancy might lead her. The 
peasant girl, looking on the golden carriage of the 
princess, also lamented her hard fate, that she could 
not ride about, but was compelled always to walk. 
JBach emned the oAer, At last the princess took the 
peasant girl in, to ride with her; the glitter and nov- 
elty of the coach, at first, amused her, but she soon 
grew weary upon finding that that T^ich she thought 
gold, at a distance, |»rov6d, upcm a closer inspection, 
mere gilding. Then the plaee seemed dose and eon- 
fined; beside, the flowers she passed, now appeared 
more beautiful than ever ; th^ little shady groves more 
inviting to rest und^; while frcon the hill-tops, she 
fancied, there mast be more beautiful views than any 
she had yet seen. The coach then began to appear 
like a prison-house to the peasant girl. She wanted 
to eiyoy all those things— she longed to be ^ee. The 
coach stopped and let her out; but alas ! for the poor 
princess ! she was bound to the coach — she must go on 
in her cheerless prison-house. 

The dusk of evening is approaching, and stiU the 

her heart, and feels humanized and subdued by the 
unwonted relief. The other listens, but still keepa 
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her own hearfB secret — alie mingles her tears of 
sympathy, and her looks and maimer express what 
words could not. 

Poor Bella ! she clings to that hand, as if there, only, 
was a true appreciation ; she feels as if the world will 
close hard and nnpitying around her-— she again will 
be aione. 

Bella's life, at the outset, had been spent in grap- 
pling with stem facts ; her views of human nature 
had served to incrust.her heart in a casing of stone. 
With Ellen, life had been reveled away in an im- 
aginary dream, in which she was free— to hope; and 
though the awakening was severe, yet h^ heart was 
not imbittered— there was a balm to assuage the 
pain. • 

Bella was not free to hope — h^ could only open to 
her, through a painful casualty — through sickness and 
deaih! 

" See,'^ cried Ellen (softly pointing to the siting sun, 
Vhich, throughout the day, had been obscured by thick 
clouds, but which now burst out in unclouded splendor), 
** there is hope — at the last ! " 

"Ah!" sighed Bella, with a timid smile, ^^hapeT^ 
she exclaimed suddenly, with a bitter fierceness, point- 
ing to the pavement below— af old John Gubbins, who 
came walking slowly along, talking to himself, with his 
hands folded behind him, as was his habit. 
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J3Ieii looked, and her speaking oonntenanoe betrayed 
the sinking of her heart. 

^'He will lire tintil he is ninety, at least — ^his father 
lived to Jbe ninety-six — ^he belongs to a long-lived fam- 
ily,^ continued Bella, slowly, her oonntenanoe relaxing 
into its msnal e;xpressionless mipress. 

This is a revolting picture, dear reader, and yet, 
who among us that does not know of at least one such 
instance, in our experience of life? We hear of Miss 
so-and-so marrying rich old ''this and that,'' or roAer 
(we add, in a tone of sarcasm right satisfactory to our- 
selves) his gotoL A speculation, out and out; plain as 
your nose. Well, he will "pop off some of these days, 
and leave her a dashing young widow, to choose and 
pick for herself. 

"I must say, she does well 'to make hay while the 
sun shines' — she could operate well as a financier," 
adds some cynic. 

V This is just auch a transaction as occurs daUy in 
our cities, the bonds of which are never UgaUzed^ nor 
the price qtdte so high ! " says an inveterate. 

Whfle one and aU of us turn up our eyes, our hoses, 
and hold up our hands, i^ holy detestation of the act 
oi 'perjury ! ! 

How few think of ^hat which has gene on before — of 
that which, previous to the announcement that Miss 
Smith bad, or was about to marry rich old Mr. Dotard, 
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and the brilliaait aoocmiit of her bridal dress, her pres- 
ents of jewels, the splendor of her establishment — ^how 
few, we say, pause to think, that perhaps Miss Smith's 
heart is not at all taken with all this finery — ^this 
show and parade — sick — sick — ^that'her very sonl re- 
volts from the splend<»r aroond her — ^that is looking 
with envy on the girls of the hmnble poor, with their 
simple calico frocks, and sees now — too late, alas! — 
how that she might hare gone and done likewise. 
But, too Tate — the gcdden honr in which to choose hap- 
piness or misery, is poMt — ^too late she sees into worldly 
motiyes — ^the heartleesness that directed the advice of 
her— ^^VieiuZs. Tbo late she finds, that in a state of ex- 
citement and grief, when love and hope seemed fled, 
reckless and desperate, she had made the final and 
riremeiiable leap, into that which ofttimes proves a 
Ufetbme of misery. 

Beader— dear reader — ^remember ^^Bdh lAf^ii/MTy^ 
and before yon condemn, tibink oiihat which may have 
gone on before! 

As a general tihiing, if yon will observe, it is mostly 
orphan pirU that enter into marriages of this kind— ^the 
reasons why are obvious— but if there be a gid, wlio, wi& 
kind parents or friends and homef contracts such a mar- 
riage as &k, merely for tiie sake of an '^^Eitablishment," 
and the prospect of a final reversion tf£ his money to 
her, and probable speedy death for Jdnmlff if, I say, 
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there be such a girl — or rather mch a mfe — ^then in the 
language of Sheridan, in that inimitable ^' School for 

Scandal," I would exclaim, with Mrs. , " May 

your husband live these fifty years!" and that, dear 
reader — that wouli be a yery^ — a very severe thing to 
wish, indeed. 



J 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

The two months passed, and found the preparations 
of Dolany yet incomplete — it is seemingly strange for 
a man so enthusiastic and quick ih his feelings, and sp 
prompt in securing their gratification— but we have 
seen, that through all this seemingly ardent nature, 
lay -a vein of cool, cold calculation, that considers well 
before it leaps. Now, it had occurred to Dulany, when 
in the midst of the most active preparations (and about 
three weeks after the departure of Bedell), as just pos- 
sible, that the letter of William Berthoud might contain 
some useful information for himself; at aU events, he 
thought he could eiyoy the lovesick Berthoud's decla- 
rations. It will be but anticipating, he reasoned (as 
conscience faintly interposed, ere honor had altogether 
fled). Miss Durand will show it to me herself, after a 
while — ^at all events, pshaw ! — he opened the letter I 

He opened the letter — the veiy beginning seemed to 
annoy and disturb him ; his eye glances rapidly over 
the lines-^oon a wild rage seized him — ^he dashed 
the letter on the floor, and stamped upon it in his 
fury — ^but now his rage concentrated^ and his countenance 
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exliibited an expra»ion the most diaboHeaL ^'Hali!'^ 
be muttered through his set teeth, " I will be reyenged— ^ 
dmAfy revengeSt William Berthoud! pray for death by 
the stiletto-— the blade of steel aimed at the heart 
will be bliss compared to that to which I hare doomed 
you— or by the raging feyer of the eindemic, — ^it would 
be a soothing balm compared to that with which I will 
consume you." When, picking up the letter, he care 
fully removed all stains of dust—then fcdded and re- 
sealed it as before. 

The six weeks had passed, allowing liberally for 
deliqrsv ^ whk^ William Berthoud had schooled him- 
self to await, in tolerable pati^ice, for an answer to 
his letter^had ^ckocied himself, for his impatient, rest^ 
less spirit had expected it in four weeks and a day, so 
closely had he calculated the arrival there, and the 
return of the vessel, with the probaUe' time it would 
take for his Ellen to reply. 

llie four weeks and a day came to an end at last, 

and William, nearly sinking under the altematicms of 

his hopes, repaired to the harln^ to watch the coming 

of the packet. ^' He would not be in haste,'' he repeated 

frequently to himself, as he quickened his steps, '4t 

was folly, quite, to look for an answer 90 9ocnJ' But 

when the packet came in, and the mail was examined, 

and there was no letter for him! (ahf there tffere letters, 

but none from her) then he turned bitterly away, cura- 

ing his folly— 4hat she should still think ci Mm-^that 
16 
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she erer had thonglit 6t him I Bat with the morrow's 
«nn rose new hopes. 

It was really ridioulons in him, as if a correspond- 
ence conM be carried on by machinery, and letters and 
messages be written and d^ivered in a stated time — 
its very absurdity made hkn laugh, and he took up 
what had now become his daily practipe — a walk to the 
haven — to look out for yessels coming in. 

Night again brought a Uank to his hopes, and over- 
spread him with its mantle of doubt, to be again 
dispelled by the morning's dawn — and cheered and 
sustained by the freshness of the hope whidi it typifies. 

Five weeks thus passed, and William Berthoud re- 
ceived a hasty note (which had been written four weeks 
previously, but delayed in the hands of the person by 
whom it had been sent), fron^ young Bedell, at New 
Orleans, stating that he had been changed in his 
course, but would be in Baltim<»*e very soon. 

The weak -young man took this way to explain the 
delay of the letter to his friend — that he might relieve 
the strange oppressicm of his feelings — ^but had not the 
cowrage iomemtion having given up his charge to DuUmy. 

This information acted as an electric shock on the 
sinking heart of Berthoud— again was lie re-nerved to 
life and hope^ again did his soul revel in bright visions 
of future bliss — again did he recall the beseeching 
Ellen as ^he crept back to him in the boat, nestling 
down at his feet, as she fixed upon him her large eyes 
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SO full of penitence. Ah ! those eyes had always sought 
for sympathy, from A«m— ^gain were his arms stretched 
out wildly and clasped tightly over his breast as he 
cried-— oome- — come — ^my Ellen — my wife. ^ 

That night he slept-^as he had not for weeks — slept 
in peace-— sweet peace reigned within and around him, a 
heavenly spirit fanned him with her wings, smoothed 
his pillow — ^laid balm upon his heart, and softly held 
his weary head, while her mild, soft glance, beaming 
with its sympathy for human suffering and loye-^«tilled 
the tumult of his soul. 

The ne3tt night, and the nexir^r-a week did this heav- 
enly spirit visit him with her balm — ^her gentle sym- 
pathy for human woe, spreading within and around 
him a soft revivifying calm, into which no disturbing 
or startling dream would dare enter— exhausted na- 
ture — slept. 

A week thus passed, and it was the last night now 
in which the heavenly watcher could keep guard. Soft- 
ly she fanned him and her sighs filled the air — it was 
like the low hum of plaintive distieoit music borne on 
the win^. William awoke — ^he thought his EUen had 
come— the spirit soothed his head on her breast, and 
laid fresh balm to his heart. Weary soul (she whis- 
pered sadly), I must go— we may soothe, we may ease, 
but we can not keep those— -who are yet what we once 
were — ^mortals — each from his allotment of woe — alas ! 
alas I youn is at hand, and the spirit, kissed that pale 
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f oreliead, with the sympatliy of the beatiied — who see 

bat can not avert the blow» then winged awaj heari- 

ly-— for she felt kindred qn^paihy f(Hr thk mortal's 

woe. . 
William awoke with a start, refreshed bat restless—^ 

why I how I have slept, he thoaght^— it is time to b^^ 

to look now, tile packet most have come in by thk time-^ 

(and he hastily dressed himself, cmtinaing to spee»- 

late on the probabilities meantime) Bedell mast have 

reached there in foar weeks and a h|df, at the atmost 

limit, coonting the osoal delays, and there haveelaj^sed 

since that, aboat twelve days— <>h yes, there will sorely 

be an answer by this day's packei-'^aad William Ber- 

thoad with trembling, nneven stqps, fearing^ yet hoping, 

walked away to the harbor. 

Bat why is it that Orville Dalany is aboat him so ? 
he does not seem to be watching, and yet his eye is ever 
fixed apon him with its clear, cold gasse — it was as thqagh 
the ey6 of a basilisk was ever apon him^— he is begin- 
ning to feel ancomfortable— it oppresses him strangely. 

** Berthoad," asked Dalany one morning— '* have yea 
heard from Bedell yet?'' 

*' Yes," replied he moving away nervoosly-^** firom 
New Orleans." 

^* New Orleans !" screamed Dalany fiercely, bat biting 
his lip, he added indifferently, *' Oh 1 1 anderstood tiiat 
he was ^ing direct to the JBastem States ?" 

** So did If" qacalated Berthoad, inadvertently. 
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^* Well V^ wb»i does he say of Iiimself ? wlien k lie 
going to be married?" 

^ Does not gay-^that is — ^I belieye^-^! well bere it 
is^nervonsly giving him the note), good morning !" 

Berthond spn^g ferward, inhaling a long breath, as 
if just stepfong oat into the fresh air — was he erer to 
be free from the presence of that man? theie was a 
quick step behind him. 

^Berthond," said Dnlany in a tone of cool irony, 
"* mvA M^ X m 9caufied,'^ lifting his hat with sar^ 
castic politeness* 

Ab he passed him Berthond heard a low laugh — 
deep, darilish— -it freaEied him, he threw away the note, 
Ae /A that that lai^ was directed at him. 

No letter, no letter— that eold gray eye is omni^ 
present day and nighty it is hk nightmare, he strug- 
gles under its weighty but its hideous influence is upon 
him, it restrains all action, though it does not thought, 
he is like a person paralyzed all over except the head* 

'^ Berthond," again called out Dulaay one day (facing 
him and speaking very slow as he filed hia gray eye 
piercingly upon him), ^* Bedell, I hear, has arrived in 
Baltimore, we may expect shortly*— to hear of his mar- 
nage." 

<< Ah !" replied Berthond, his pale haggard (ue lit 
up with a sudden joy, ** those cold gray eyea emitting 
a strange glea^i, and tl^e qppiessiye, Insolei^t inoiy of 
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that manner losing its effect, in the fresh impulse which 
this gave, to hope, ^ 

But night came— and with it reflection — ^thought. 
If Bedell had been heard from why wais it? why is it 
he had received no reply ?— surely Ellen had too much 
respect for liim to treat him with slight — ^no ! — ^no ! O ! 
happy thought, Bedell being delayed and about to be 
married too, was no doubt drawn into such a round of 
excitement, and of pleasing preparation, tha1>— for a 
few days — he forgot — to deliver the letter — ^the most 
naJbxroL tkmg in the world, William felt. 

That night he tossed about restlessly — eager for the 
dawn — it certairdy would bring #ith it the wished-for 
letter. He slept — ^but feverishly* — ^those cold, gray 
eyes ever rested heavily upon him in sleep, and on his 
memory when awake. Sleep brought with it no sootl^ 
ing balm-'-'^md morning — ^no letter. 

Days passed, and the fainting spirit and sinking 
frame of Berthoud could scarce drag itself to the 
haven-^the nightmare had tightened its folds around 
him — the paralysis was creeping up to the brain — ^he 
scarce had free thought but for one idea^-the letter — 
his eyes were protruded, swollen and restles^, they had 
long since lost their mild, soft light— and still — ^he 
looked out over the bay, straining his gaze to catch the 
first glimpse of the white sail, which was to bring him 
the message from his love— still his faithful hearts— 
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^ver considerate and true-^yaried not — in its pleas tor 
Ellen. 

No mother's tenderness eyer softened or excused 
more than William, for her whose gentle image he had 
treasured in his heart as a sacred thing — the memory 
of whose sweet, childish dependence, and winning grace, 
bat twined itself the more closely, with time, round 
his heart— with the beseeching glance which had ap- 
pealed to Mm. 

'' BertiiQud,'' exclaimed Bulany (suddenly appearing 
before his yictim «id speaking yery quickly as he 
stood straining his gsae, where now only he seemed to 
live), "I haye news from friend Bedell; he has been 
married seyeral weeks— and"— Hshanging his quick 
speech to a tone measured and deep— ^' ItviU home an 
engagemmt there mymlf in a few taedeg" 

" Ellen Durand ! never" — shouted William Serthoud, 
stung to madness, springing up in the air, and felling 
to the ground his diabolical persecutor^ Dulany, strong 
and yigorous; rose lightly to his feet, but dightly 
bruised, and looked gloatingly down upon the progress 
of his work. 

«' Ha] hah V' he chuckled fieroely— as WilUam (the 
blood gurgling in streams out of his mouth) rolled help- 
lessly oyer on his back^ — he had fainted — ^^ So ! you had 
read Dulany's chat^acter from the fir$t — eh ? — ^and * had 
warned her.' Ho ! ho ! ^ You acted tonmg in leaying 
as you did' — * You — ^you alone had been to blame'— > 
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go ^ n o i t was you— Hifls EUen Dnrand was pining 
for all this time — ^you — you.*' 

No I ihat fidihfiil, warm-^hearted man — Mr. Bolany — 
woald permit of no one to see hia^/Wmd safely to bis 
lodgings bat Amse^^^-^^e poor fellow bad bad a-fit, be 
said, and fell upon bis best friend, as tbey saw— -be 
would recover sbortlj be boped, tboilgk be most con- 
fess, be tbougbt be was in ratber a bad way. 

William Bertbond's quiet mode <^ life bad endeared 
bim to but few, and ihtm few were not near; bis ao- 
quaintanclBS were not many, therefore there was but 
slight oi^KMdtion made to so uabm a friend having him 
to bimsdi^ 

Dnlany learned firom tiie jdTysician, that several 
boors would elapse before Bertboud's return to con- 
sciousness. He hastened to his home to make a rapid 
toilet, to eflhce and cover up all appearance of bruise 
and dust, — ^it suited bis plan q{ operations to be pre- 
s^it, at the returning consciousness of bis victim. 

In a few hours Dnlany returned — he bad never looked 
so prim, so fastidiously neat. He found attending the 
couch of the unconscious man, beside the physician and 
attending nurse, a poor Luoeomoo negro, whose whole soul 
was devoted to Bertboud (and whose freedom Bertboud 
had purdiased), kneeling by tiie bedside, with one of 
his protector's bands in bis, and weeping bitterly. The 
sight displeased Dulany — ^he would have no love nor 
sympailqr surround tiiat man. 
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<<He is remingy^ said the physician, who sat on Ber- 
thoud's right, feeling his pulse. ^' Mr. Dulany, I will 
now leave him with yon for a £ew minutes; other 
patients require my attentions just now/' he continued, 
giving minute directions what was to be done when the 
sick man revived, " he will,'' he added, ^t revive perfeefbf 
WMdom^ but helplessly weak; the strictest quiet must 
be observed — no excitement, and he will reeover; if 
otherwise, I will not answer for the consequences." 

Dulany smiled grimly, as he took the vacated ssat 
of the physician, and the hand. 

j&re many minutes passed, Berthoud gave signs, by 
sight, of returning consciousness--^when Dulany, bend- 
ing low over him, Jm eyes were fixed upon Berthoud's 
eyes — ^his hreaih mingled with the sick man's. 

William Berthoud, with a deep, heavy sigh, faintly 
opened his eyes — the Luceomoo negro sprang to his 
feet, with a cry of joy, and bent over his deaJr master, 
as he loved to call him — ^he would like to. have been 
the firH to catch that precious glance — hxt above — ^upon 
his breast — lay the nightmare — ^looking down upon him 
were those cold gray eyes, which excited to madness 
their victHn. 

The physician found his patient in a state of wild 
frenzy ; his attendants, assisted by his invaluable friend, 
Dulany, had great difficulty in restraining him upon his 
bed — the blood was spouting forth anew, and the prob- 
ability was, of his sinking rigidly under the violent 
17 
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hemorrhage. The ^^erisiB" was a critical ime — ^it had 
pasaed, and for the worse !^-Gk)d^B will be done — he had 
hoped otherwise — the symptoms had certainly warranted 
it ; they were snch as to indicate a change for the bet- 
ter — as it is, he xnight linger on for three or four weeks 
yet, bat would still continue under the influence of the 
present excitement. It frequently happened, howeyer, 
to patients thus affected, that retumilig consciousness 
came before the final diange — he hoped it would be so 
witli Mr. Berthoud. 

The doctor took his leave, and so shortly affcer did 
the *' friend," Bulany — ^but not until he had e:£changed 
fierce glances with the Luceomoo negro, who showed his 
large, white teeth at him, and, in fact, seemed in almo^fc 
as great a state of frenzy as his poor, doomed master. 

The faithful Luceomoo, had he been questioned, or 
allowed to speak, could have explained the case with 
all simplicity and deamess, to the mind of the physi- 
cian — ^he had a whole voftime of reminiscences which he 
had noted down in his head, the '^key^^ to which had 
been furnished him in that last closing scene, which 
had nearly driyen to frenzy servant as well as master. 
But, alas! the poor Luceomoo— one little hour had 
scarce elapsed, when twa of the Police entered, and 
putting manacles upon him, carried him off to prison, 
on the complaint of a Mr. Dulany, they said, who 
accused him of stealing — ^where he must stay until it 
was found out whether he was guilty or not. 
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Langnage coald iu>t describe the rsge and grief of 
the poor Luceomoo — ^he would have destroyed himself 
in his cell, as is common with the people of that tribes 
when very nnhappy, but for the thought that he might 
yet get out, to soothe and comfort his master. 

Three weeks passed, and ah! how pitiftil, a^t times, 
were the ravings of WiUiam— " Wilt thou not write me, 
Ellen? ine one little line — one fcr WHJiixiA — ^what- 
not ?^ then it Tifrould seem as if the nightmare bore 
heavily upon bim again— and the gftay eytB were gazing 
into his souL 

Three weeks had thus passed, when Dulany, seeing 
that his victim still lingered on, and that there was no 
immediate prospect of death, concluded to leave for 
three or four days, on an excursion to the country, cau- 
tioning the friends and attendants of Berthoud to 9end 
fcr Mm, if reason returned, or evidences of approach- 
ing death. 

Demon-like, he thirsted to witness the last throes of 
his victim, and yet, dear reader, this man — ^was highhf 
rwpectallAe — and not at all likely to be accused of any 
misdemeanor, much less crime^ in his life — ^he was, in 
fact, (me of our most respectable citizens! 

And now tiie final hour is approaching, and William 
has awoke to-^consciousness ! With what joy does his 
attendant friends (for ah ! dear reader, they were friends) 
welcome the return to reason, for they had feared their 
friend would make his departure in this heart-rending 
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waj — ^ihey withdrew gently from Jum, and sat quietly 
off at distances — ^thej jBcaioely breathed, they so feared 
oommittiBg some exciting thing that would produce 
again the terrible reaction — ^they grieved to lose their 
friend — ^he had endeared himself to them by years of 
unwearied kindness — acts — such as brothers only da 

Long he lay, but seemed restless at first — ^the '' gray 
eyes'* were still troubling him — ^but now he lies quiet — 
perfectly quieir— the kind watchers fed^ though they 
cannot qaite see him, that he is revdving his situation 
in his mind — ^where is he ? how came he there ? what 
has been the matter? — ^and they agreed, by little writ- 
t^a notes to each other, that as they did not know what 
were the influences that had brought this state of mind 
upon him-*-they had best keep quiet, and neither move 
nor speak, until he should desire tiiem to, and then, 
only answer as he asked. 

In this way his mind would gain strength, it would 
be necessary, as doubtless he had some ''dear ones at 
home,*' to whom it would be a pleasure for him to send 
some last word. This EUm^ too— there was something 
in all this that touched a chord in the manly, devoted 
hearts of these young men^^they/eft that there was a 
sad history h^*e — that In his plaintive appeals to JSZ2en, 
whidi had often wrung tears from Ijiem, lay the secret 
of their friend's peculiarly sad, quiet manner, and of 
his retired life. 

William Serthoud lay for hours thus, faintly and 
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with difficulty has he finally grasped the difieTent eyents 
which preceded this awakening-he feels himself weak, 
strangely weak--as if he were sinking away into the 
arms of death. He raises his hand — ^it is attenuated 
as after long sickness — mxrd^ U must have been tt^— he 
knew he was going mad — ^he felt that it would be so, 
bat how long? Be could ask — ^there were watchers 
near — ^he felt their presence, heard distinctly %heir 
breathing-— there was a kindness, a gentleness per- 
Tading ihe atmosphere — ^tl\ere were friends near — none 
huifiieniet 

This c<msdiousness distilled an indescribable peace 
within his soul — no! he would not ask how long<— HBuffi- 
dent that the grecA tr^ was past-^the ordeal through 
which oS must go— (%e pange of death ! Tes, the storm 
of life was past for Aim— he had now but to yield up 
his breath— to God ! 

The hours winged their way, sweetly, calmly by, 
and now, from the breathings of the watchers, Ber^ 
thoud knew that they were asleep. Dear friends, your 
bodies, but not jonr finendMps, weary — ^for many days 
and nights have you watched, and tired not; but now 
this change for the better has reacted on you, the 
claims of wearied nature are listened to, and you deep^ 
Their sonorous breathing comes pleasantly upon the ear 
of William ; a heavenly qliiet now reigns within and 
around him ; he raises his head softly and looks at the 
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sleepers ; they were! sittiiTg in wliat seemed uncomfbrt- 

able positions, but their sleep was profound. William 

Berthoud listened to the distant hum without — the 

strife of life — and looked upon ihe sleepers, that type 

of death, within. He bought of the strife of his life, 

and of that in which it would end, of which tJeep was 

but the type. Every thong, from hid childhood up, now 

passid before him in t^almreTiew. He thought of tiie 

unsatisfying nature of life * ^ * * 

^ but now, a burst of tenderness is pervading 

his being ; he is thinking of Ellen and her happiness — 
free of sdf-^ihe benignity of the spiritual has con- 
quered the hujnan nature. He thinki of Dulany 
calmly, now ; those gray eyes (thanks to ^e faithful 
watchers, and Oh ! God* is kind), have lost tbeir power. 
He sees, he thudcs, mto it aU, now^-^he certainly had 
every reason to think that her William had forgotten 
her. Had he not been so selfishly occu^Hed with his 
cum feelings, the thought as to the possible state of 
hers, would have crossed him sooner than it did ; then 
all would have been well ; he was very much to blame, 
nor deserved the happiness he had aspired to. Dulany 
had, quite likely^ gained her consent (before his expla- 
nation had arrived there), which she would the^ more 
readily grant, as Dulany had, quite Kkely (being of an 
artful and insidious address), persuaded her to believe 
that he had always preferred her, but married the 
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other fix)ia piqoe, or jeaUosy, perhape (the man was 
certaiBly equal to any deed), yes; for her sakot he 
would forgive hixo. 

The sleepers have awakened with a bound ; they feel 
like guilty things, so fearful are they of having done 
something wrong, but are reassured by Berthoud, who, 
raising his head, smiles upon them^ and extending 
his hand — ^that smile, H is BerOwvd^Sy they Spring for^ 
ward, and grasping the ezteiided hand, burst into 
eonvukive sobs. 

It was evening of the second day of Berthoud's re- 
tum^to reason. Dulany had been sent for, at Berthoud's 
requesL He felt that he had but a few hours to stay — 
he would do all quickly. He had his will drawn up ; 
it w^itignei (thanks that he had the strength to do it); 
his two kind watchers had read and witnessed it, amidst 
a fresh outbreak of tears — ^but still he looked anxiously 
at the entrance — longin^y. He evidently wished for 
somebody ; the considerate friends divined, intuitively^ 
who! they had between them prepared an- answer 
ready for him, when he should ask. 

" You are looking for your faithful negro friend." 

" Yes," sighed William, " my good, kind Luceomoo, 
where is he? He is ever with me, when I am sick ; I 
had thought he was weary with watching — ^but he 
must have rested sufficiently by this time." 

"Oh, yes! poor fellcJ^," replied they, "-he never 
wearied, day and night, and tended you with the most 
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&ithful lore; bat he was attacked with the *' epi- 
demic," and though recovering^^your physician says he 
must be kept quiet ; his anxiety about you make9 it 
go hard with him, though. 

'< Be direful to keep the news of my — death, from 
him," said William, gently. 

These truly kind friends exchanged congratulatory 
glances, at the success of their fib. The truth is, they 
had been told by the attendant, the circumstances 
of the poor negro's captivity, and they had expressed 
themselves to Dulany about it, in/ a straight-forward, 
honest way, telling him that it was, under the drcum- 
stances, an unrighteous, cruel act, and that no friend 
would have done so damnable a thing. 

Midnight drew nigh ; the last sands <^ the glass of 
William B^rthoud's life were rapidly running out, and 
Dulany had not yet come — ^but be sure if he does not, 
it will not be through any fault of his ; his diabolical 
nature would not forego a pleasure so exquisite. Ah ! 
here he comes ! with the stealthy tread of a cat. Now, 
were it not that we know that that style of walk is 
habitual to him, we would suppo&e that it was out of 
regard to a mch friend. 

'< Berthoud ! ". he said (appearing suddenly, and with- 
out notice, at the bedside, and fixing upon his victim 
those large gray eyes, which gleamed with a fiend- 
ish joy)— 

"Dulany!" said Berthoud, solemnly-— calnoily re- 
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turning that look. Dulany averted his eyes qnieklj; 
that fixed, rejproving gaze seemed to have burnt into 
them. 

''Dulany I'' said WiUiam Berthoud, again (even 
more solemnly), <' we have both — ^io render — an account 
to— the same GkxL I — ^forgive joa-^for her saJbe— all 
May she be happy-^may she have duldreu, that will 
be a comfort and honor to her — in her old age. . I pray 
that she may live to be old '^ — and then,^ affcer a silence 
in which his sinking respiration seemed painful, he 
resumed. '' I have left — (it is a pleasure and privi- 
lege — ^for me to do so — ^would not her children he mine), 
the bulk of my estate to your— to ,ffBm'« children — ^if 
she should — ^be blessed — ^with any. If not — ^it will 
revert-— to the children of — my brother." 

" My God ! my Grod ! this is too much — ^too much!'* — 
'shrieked Dulany, rushing wildly out, from the presence 
of his noble, sacrificed victim. 

Oh! had he upbraided! had he hut euned! But 
now, whose is the victory ! Berthoud, your high-souled 
magnanimity will be— the gray eyei to Dulany ! Ay I 
toone. He will seek, by travel, by dissipation, by reli- 
gious vows-^but in vain, to rid himself of 4that c<msum- 
ing thing, which is burning in his soul — an accusing 
oonsdence! 

There is something in the presence of decdhn-ci the 
dying — ^that impresses a lesson on the mind, which no 
refiection nor hoihily can. 'Tis when the face is turned 
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helfdessly upward, and the compressed lips, the pindied 
nose, and stiffi^ed fingers, tell us, that the animating 
principle is no more, the <pmi^ has fled, and that that 
coM, stiffened body, upon which we were wont to lavish 
our love, or visit with onr hate— is a mass of eorrup- 
tion— can no longer feel our love, nor wither onder our 
tortures ; that the occupant is gone, far, far bejcmd our 
puny reach, that we feel the complete Utdenest of all 
earthly passions*- -''the vanity and Vexation of off things.'' 

Ah ! 'tis then, too, as we look at that helpless, up- 
turned fsoe, we think of the reproadiful glance, the 
gentle pleading against our harshness, l^e ungratified 
wish — so simple-^h, why, whjf did we not grant it--of 
our many, many complaints--^f our fault-findings! 
How miserably UtUe do they idl now appear? Can 
languid express the cont^npt we feel for ourselves, 
there in the presence of the grandeur of death ? How* 
oovJd we ever have attached so much importance to 
trifles,, more insignificant even than trifles! Okl then we 
creep about humbly— we wcmld undo aU! Oh ! that we 
could bring back life— life— ^ust li^' How differently 
we would act-*— then we would show how great our love- 
how deep oox repentance— but gone — gone— * * 

Oh, death ! we ever shrift f^rom and fear you — ^but 
't is in thy preisence only — ^that we bow to the majesty 
of thy power. 

" Bemorse — remorse,^' groaned Orville Dulany (grind- 
ing his teeth and clutching his nails deep into his flesh. 
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as he walked rapidly away, he cared not where, no he 
was in swift, fierce motion), '* Spare him. Oh God! let 
him but live — ^live — fee." 

'T is in vain — gwiey is Hie object of your hate — Orville 
Dulany— of sevtoteen years' unceasing malicious per^ 
secntions — he — ^the nobility of whose soul, fint filled 
you with a sense of your own littleness^— which made 
you meanly hate — ^not having the honesty to- admire — 
whidi caused you to put forth the fascinations (wl^ich 
the hypocritical and deceitftil alwajB exert), to tindei> 
mine his bud of happiness-^to imbitter, to paimm his 
&unt of life— yes, the poison which has blailted Mm — 
has rebounded upon yourself, with that increased power 
which conscience always gives — remorse. 

Atonement! the thought has come like a drop of 
rain on the burning brain of Dulany, it would bring 
pleasure to his last moments. Yes ! he would hasten 
to William Berthoud— while there was yet life — and 
give him ^ ktUr ! he would explain to him that what 
he had intimated was false — aU false. . 

Dulany retraced his course quidkly— 77kM%. Oh ! that 
he could fly ! but his feet were of lead — ^lead. But he 
was a great 'distance off — ^he had been houn walking — 
If he andd but get there ! 

Me Tuu arrwedy parched and breathl^s, he pushes 
wildly past the silent attendant at the entrance — and 
grasping the letter in his outstretched hand — ^bounds 
with one mad spring into the room. * * ^ 
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The friends have left— bat — through folds of a white 
•heeW -are the distinctly-marked outlines of the )iuinan 
form beneath — the head folded, arm$, and upright feet I 
The attendant was startled by the leaden sound — ^as of 
a heavy body fslling*— Dulany had dropped— sms^IeM 
ft) ihefiocr. 

What a fearf ol retribution was there ! to be deprived 
of that small privilege which^ slight though it seems, 
would have been of life-importance to A»m— *it would 
have sweetened the bitterness, which hereaffcer will be 
his, and have taken from remorse some of its sting-^ 
but no— -Ao^ wa$ denied Atii^^-*-the \ictim was rgcfne-^ 
away — alike from his persecutor, as from his oftme- 
mewL Oh ! horror I that alone which was left to him 
wmOy was remoree. 

Dulany has again dung to the possibility of atonement 
such as it covld be now; he indosed the letter to Miss 
.Durandr— in one fr^m himself to Mrs. Caldwell-— stating 
(for the old Adam was in him still) that it had been 
found among the effects of his late friend, whom he 
presumes must have labored under some mistake as to 
having sent it, as he evidently had been in expectation 
of some reply, as they could gather from his frequent 
ravings — throughout the delirium with which his 
deceased friend was afflicted for some three weeks. It 
was this knowledge, togel^er with the fact that his 
friend though perfectly sensible for some hours pre- 
vious, had yet died with the name of " Ellen'' on his 
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lips — and to ihe last, breathing blessings (m her, which 
led him to suppose that the letter would possess pecu- 
liar interest to Miss Dunmd, 

* And the poor Luceomoo negro was flet free at last-^ 
it was his privilege and sad pleasure to dress for the 
grave his beloved master, laying many little presents 
on his breast as he did so, to take to the other land — 
as remembrances of the gratitude of his << Luoeomoo/' 

Now— that William Berthoud is dead — ^we will, like 
friends of the departed generally-— stand near his life* 
less remains and talk of that which he — ^was. 

Of that which he— tMwl Ah! who, that has just 
returned from hearing the dull,^ leaden sound of the 
earth as it was shoveled in upon the lifeless breast of 
a dear relative or friend, can calmly talk of that which 
he fffoi? how harshly such an uialysis vibrates upon 
the ear ! how cold upon the heart. 

No ! no I the memory of William Berthoud will ever 
be a sad, sainted presence in our heturt-^-for in it is 
blended the noblest and most tender attributes pertain- 
to the character of man. 

'^But why !" exclaims the impatient reader, << did 
he trust to the uncertainties of letter-writing ? Why 
did he not go to Miss Ellen Durand?'' 

Why ? why did not m do thus, and so, upon certain 
occasions of our lives, as we have oftentimes seen since? 
How much better it would have been ! 
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Week Mrs. Caldwell had got her sister off, and she 
was positively en rcuU for the far, far west, she for the 
first time breathed freely — ** rww^^^ she exclaimed ezult- 
ingly, " Ut %im comeJ^ Daring the ensuing three or 
four weeks, she enjoyed in prospective the humbled crest 
of the arrogant coquette, when he should come, upon 
finding that the lady, whom he intended to honor with 
his august notice and possible alliance, and whom he 
expected to find crawling upon her knees to him, had 
gone {after hearing of his expected arrival too), upon a 
journey of indefinite lengtii, with full preparations to% 
spend a year, and that consequently, there" would be 
some little wooing to be done and other difficulties to 
8.rmount-Ae thing was deligktM-b«t as time 
passed, and Dulany came not, she became exceedingly 
vexed and indignant 

• " It is but another nme of ^his arch hypocrite," she 
cried, crimsoning with mortification, *' he merely did it 
to keep hope alive, or to revive it if it had become ex- 
tinct — just from a Satanic pleasure that he takes in 
trifling with the feelings ef woman — ^he quite likely has 
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fifty of them thpre jigging aboat on tiptoe^ all think- 
ing at this minute, that he is dead in love with them — 
and he, quite likely, has run off with some young heir- 
ess, not sixteen years old, or eloped with some man's 
wife — more likely than any other— talk of William 
Berthoud's penchmt for young girls-— humph ! 

There was one little circumstance, however, in all 
this, at which Mrs. Caldwell secretly rejoiced, which 
was that she never had (mce mentioned it, to either of 
her half-dozen confidential friends, which had several 
times, when speaking of Ellen and her prosp^ts of 
health, been very much tempted to do— ?ioM^ it was a 
Kcret — this second trifling with the feelings of her sis- 
ter, between that sister and herself. 

But this self«congratulation, was but a passing feel- 
ing, her anxiety for her sister deepened, for she could 
not but reflect, that if Dulany's letter had so excited 
her hopes, what must its effect have been upon the 
heart of her sister? she had seen what a complete 
change it had wrought — a deep, mysterious change — a 
sweet heavenly repose seemed to have come over her 
spirit, ins^fld of the fever of expectation and hope, as 
one would have supposed, which only showed how cwn- 
jdete was her faith in him, and hoe. "^Oh! the thought 
had always roused her indignation against Dulany, and 
as months passed» ^th the news that Ellen was iinking, 
this feeling increased to an intensity that imbittered 
every feeUng and joy of her existence. 
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, Time passed along, and with it came the iecond letter 
from Dulany (inclosing the one from William), in which 
he said that the visit to Baltimore, which he had hoped 
to make, he found himself obliged to postpon^ — indefi- 
nitely — ^he could not say tvhen he could allow himself 
that pleasnre^-as regards, however, their esteemed 
friend, William Berthoud, it might be gratifying to Miss 
Durand to know, that he died with her name on his lips, 
breathing blessings on her to the last! The whole 
style of this letter was a kind of last tvord affair — a pat- 
ronizin^— " though Ica^ not marry the young lady my- 
self, it may pro^e a solace to her to know that there was 
some one else who would have esteemed it a privilege." 
The contempt with which the indignant sister read 
the specious epistle cannot be eonceived, now, although 
Mrs. Caldwell had never experienced any trouble of (he 
heart — the course of her love having gone on smooth, 
yet, with a woioian's true divination, she feit how the 
heart would turn away sick, from the proffered love of 
any but the one (and the affectionate sister was right 
there, though wrong as to the person), still she thought 
if William had been attached to Ellen, and died with 
expressions of love for her oli his lips, it would be sooth- 
ing for her to know it, as she always had Ifted William, 
ay, loved him as a sister. Yes, she would write to 
Ellen the news of his death, and mention the manner 
of it — ^but she would not make her heart sick by send- 
ing his letter just yet, as the ^(Hitrast of the love of one 
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. and'bi^ld sqdiiatrf of the other, would bat wound. Thus 
reasoning, Mrs. Caldwell la»l the letter — (he leUer — ^in 
her workstand drawer, mtending, when she should write, 
not to saj how she came bj tiie news, but merely thai.* 
she had heard so-and-sa Let her hope on, thought she, 
faint aa it is — it will be better than the oertainty ihat 
I have received. 

Since the above, six weeks had eli^Nsed-— September's 
heat was giving way in advance to October's cool winds, 
when little Julia GaldweD received permission to put 
h^ ma's workstand to '' rights "--« great privilege, aa 
it was only at such times that the girls could get to see 
the many wonderful things that it contained. 

Mrs. Caldwell waa sitting apart, mechanicaUy endeav- 
oring to sew, but the blinding tears poured fast and 
bitterly, for her heart is not with iJie present — ^it is fM* 
away — ^back int^ the years that have closed so merci- 
lessly over her— ay! closed — ^the tomb is not more irre- 
vocable in its embrace of the dead, than are tliose years 
that are pcmed. She weeps, for the great responsibility 
of having in charge the hairiness of the young, has 
just dawned upon her mind. She feels that she can 
err with the best feelings and intentions — ha8 miser- 
ably erred, o o <> a o o 
that the young have as immortal souls as her own, bom 
with separate feelings, instincts, eharacter — that they 
are to be moulded and gently led — ^not governed — com- 
pelled. She weeps-^e grhn mantle of selfn^uffidency, 
18 
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with which she was wont to clothe herself and dagp to 
l^r hosom, has dissolved in tearSj and she stands with a 
meek heart and contrite spirit, prayuig for that aid 
and counsel in guiding the young which can come only 

* 

from above. 

Does she look anxiously for Dulany'a coming now? 
Ah no! a new phase of life has opened to her — she sees 
differently now— Hshe feels that he dare not come — ^weep, 
sister, weep! Think, for though a sister, you are a 
mciher still — that that which has wrecked hers, may 
prove iheir happiness — ^think of the loud laugh and 
merry jests, that are always hushed to fearful whispers, 
at your approach — ^think that they never have any jokes 
to tell you, or descriptions of tricks they have performed 
on people, or pranks they have cut — ^is it that they 
have become such models of propriety under your sys- 
tem of training, as never to cut pranks? or is it ihat 
they are not chUdnn after all, but old people. 

Weep— weep— it will soften thy heart as dews from 
Heaven, and make that of thee whidb thy children will 
love and strive to imitate. 

<<Ma — ^ma!'' cried Julia (pressing her hand upon a 
pile of old letters, which she had been fixing together 
very straight and square), "why here's a letter di- 
rected to aunt Ellen, and the seal's not broken yet" 

"My Grod!" gasped Mrs. Caldwell, coming forward 
and picking up the letter carefully, as she clasped it in 
both her hands, " I had forgotten it!'' 
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The missive is speeding on its waj, guarded by un- 
seen spirits from all harm — ^for it is destined as a mes- 
sage from above- — a suiiimons of death to one whose 
spirit is already as one (^ the beatified — as me cf them 
freed from the bitterness, the ttifng which would have 
attended the calL 



CHAPTER XVI. 

What a world were this, 
How nnendurabte its weight, if they 
Whom death hath londered, did not meet again. 

SOUTHET. 

The beautifdl Ohio sweeps swiftly, silently on— ^ts 
undulating, graceful hill-sides clothed in the gorgeous 
drapery of autumn — ^upon the highest spur of hills 
jutting out from the east of its "Queen City,^ stands 
a stone edifice, without any pretensions at ornament, 
plain and substantial — ^around it lies an extended garden 
and park, 'as yet under but slight cultivation. It is the 
property of Augustus Williard! In one of their rides 
about the suburbs of the city, his Eva, fixing her eyes 
upon the place, exclaimed, "How lovely? Ah! that 
place reminds me of my—- of our old home, dearest." 

In less than six weeks, our Williard, (ever fortunate 
in his speculations) had found the proprietor but too 
anxious to exchange his visiom of a " family homestead," 
which was to have gone down to his " descendants," and 
on which he had already sunk a fortune, for a ready in 
hand "consideration^" and Williard had the supreme 
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ha^nnesa of presenting to hk bride — ^to tbe dangkter 
of his early benefEK^tor-^a l»>ase and grounds exceeding 
her own early home in extent and elegance, in whidi 
he had been but too thankfol to hare thesituation of 
errcmdrboy to the — gardener* 

Bat what is it that has so subdued our wild, erratic 
Williard? that has so called forth the noblest and ten- 
deire^ feelings of his nature — *that makes him so ding 
to hi& Breline, his vnfe^ that a moment's separation fills 
Um with alarm ? 

^Tis his Eveline's friend — his guest — ^EUen Durand) 
whose sweet, seraphic smile abd gentle sympathy in his 
happiness, combi)ied with a being that seems literally 
to exhale away, to ddly become mcure ethereal, has long 
since been read by the feding heart of Williard, whose 
keenest sympa^ies are for a grief that might have 
been-^that wot his— ^filling it with terrors, lest he might 
j^ lose his darling. 

The long summer months had passed away, bearing 
with them the fast failing strength of Ellen Burand ; 
but she heeded it not, for she had no objeci in life but 
to send up prayers for Jmn^ and if she thought of her- 
self, it was to- tremUe, lest she might pass away ere 
yet she had 9em Irnnt^or that her heart sickened. 

The fall of the leaf, and the melandb;oly sighing of 
the wind through the leafless tree-tops, seemed to whis* 
per to the q>irit of Ellen a new 8<mg, of a resurrec^n*^ 
a brighter life to tiie withered hope-leaflets that lay 
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strewn ap<m the ground^ that had budded, bloomed 
and— -died — there was a fiaint, low mnsic borne on the 
wind, as if from the oord of some distant eolian 
harp, which seemed to whisper— £^en, come! 

Ellen looked from whence it came, for its melody 
thrilled through her being, but she could see nothings 
nor hear — ^but the plaintive dirge of Nature— but now 
a change came over her spirit — she feels a strange 
longing to be free — a r^oidng at the prospect of death ! 

Soon there comes news from the sister — a letter — 
William Bertiboud is dead— died, breathing her ^ame 
to the last Then Ellen knew it was the spirit of 
Willifun that was calling her ^ ^ ** 

When Augustus Williard reflected upon the dix^um- 
stances attending the sad story of William Berilioud 
and Ellen Burand, his shrewd penetration peroeived 
at once that there had been treachery somewhere, and 
he was not long in fixing it, in his mind, upon Orville 
Dulany, but too late now for an explanatiour-^Berthoud 
was dead. But still he felt, that there must have been 
some messlige — ^letter, perhaps (if that scoundrel Dur 
lany had not kept it back), that would be grateful to 
the heart of his guest ; and, at his suggestion^ Eva 
wrote to Mrs. Caldwell, telling her alL How that her 
Williard's own feeling heart had been the ''key'' to 
Ellen's ; of his suspicions that there had been an tcniZgr- 
current going on, all these years, of which Dulany had 
had the management, tiiat had continued to keep up 
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ihe separation, pleading for infc^rmation (nothing too 
slight to the heart of their Ellen), of the last moments 
of T^illiam* 

The reply came. The heart of the poor sister was 
overvrhehned with grief and regret — she hlamed herself 
as innocently aiding to keep up the misunderstanding, 
fflie saw it aU^ now. She remembered, that in William's 
letters to his mother and bro<^er, there were the never- 
failing inquiries after the health of Miss Ellen, and of 
her indiscreet assurances and blind opinions, that her 
sister still dung to her old ottadiment for Orville Du- 
Ian J. Oh I if she had but questioned Ellen, all might 
have been welL Her poor, dear, dear sister. She, ahncj 
had killed her. It was her blind confidence in her own 
discernment, combined with the current reports of that 
time and the present, which had so deceived her ; nor 
did she, ever dream of a possibility of their being 
mistaken. 

Inclosed was the letter of Dulany, that Ellen might 
read, with her own eyes, that which was said of William, 
in the shock to her feelings quite forgetting the one 
that was inclosed in Dulany's, and it was not until 
several weeks after, that she became reminded of it, as 
we have seen. 

Can language describe the reaction in the feelings 
of our Ellen, when, from the holy state of resigna- 
tion to all claims upon the heart of William, for whose 
happiness she had trained herself to consider it as a 
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privilege to jpmy— -to receive the delicionis assoranoe 
that he had never wandered, but remained faithful and 
true to his fmt love — ^his Ellen ! — ah ! died with her 
name on his lips — ^blessing her name to the last. 

"Oh! William I" and the still-lovely EU^ (stretch- 
ing out her arms^ and clasping her thin, transparent 
hands, as she reposed, helplessly weak, upon a sofa, her 
countenance irradiating with a bright, seraphic smileX 
cried " comtf — ^my William ! " 

Not long'^not long, will the vail be spread between 
two such natures ; not long ere tiiey be blended into 
one ; and sympathizing, beatified spirits are clustering 
joyfully n>und, to witness the blest union. 

"Ellen! dear?" said the gentle Eveline, entering 
sofidy, with two letters in her hand^ one^of which she 
had been reading, " here 's news from your sister, and, 
dearest (stooping down and kissing her tenderly, trem- 
bling jiolently as she did so), a letter from him!^ 

"Why, Eva! you were too abrupt," whispered the 
anxious Williard (who had stood waiting in an adjoining^ 
room, as Eva entered), " you should have imparted it 
more gradually." 

"I know it," said Eveline, bursting into tears, "but 
after I got in, my heart sank within me. She is sink- 
ing, Williard, sinking rapidly" — and the two remained 
near, in a state of painful solicitude, for they feared 
the effects of that letter. 

At last, ia there to be an exptanation — a^omTnumbn — 
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between two beings, who have from childhood loved, 
but whom the stem fatea have kept separated---«nd 
whose only cuauri^nce of such, has been — c(mviction— 
at each heart— now — ^now — 

Ellen has remained wrapt and motionless, the letter 
clasped in an embrace to her heart; bat now her lips 
move, and an eager jfnfCiuneiB pervades her entire being, 
as she reads — 

"My Life — My Ellen: — 

• • 

'' Like as the imprisoned bird, torn from its mate, 
pines for its companion, so has my sool longed for ih§e — 
light of my life ! But a ray of hope has irradiated 
like a sunbeam in through the bars of my prison- 
house — ^which makes within its hitherto desolate con- 
fines, a sparkling joy-— I may yet be— free. List! 
friend of my soul : 

" While yet a mere boy, my pa8sk>n fi>r thee made 
me tremble; it seemed to foreshadow to my spirit the 
doud that has since enveloped my life. I would foUow 
you to your playgrounds, for in your graceful play of 
motion only, did my eye find delight-^in your bright 
smile and beaming eyes did I seem to live. 

** I went to College (it brought many blushes of shame 

to my cheeks), but, deai>est, I could not concentrate my 

thoughts away from ihee. I had flmcied myself neoeB- 

%aary to you; my jealous nature now pictured me as 

19 
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superseded by ort^* boys — ^Ellen would forget her Wil- 
liam — ^before that thought, ambition paled. 

^^ IdidnoigttihedegreeiforwJdchlhadevii^ 

** I returned home to ^Uxjf — ^my Ellen was in grief — 
more than ever did she seem to repose on me. I be- 
came unspeakably hi^y, for again had I become neces- 
sary to her. Two years passed thus, the only unclouded 
period of my life. Oh Ellen! I reveled in a quiet 
bUss, the depth of which you then could have no con- 
ception of — ^you were all my own — a beauteous rosebud, 
not yet expanded to the eyes of men. But the time 
came, when your aoffc beauty could no longer be vailed 
from the public gaze— you must make your entr^ into 
society, 

" Proper as it was, and from your position necessary, 
yet the thought that I would no longer have you to 
mydetf — that men of superior abilities and attractions 
to me would pay their court to you — ^would compete for 
those smiles — and oh, Ellen! render themselves more 
agreeable to you than plain TFtZSom, whom you had al- 
ways seen. These fears (with the knowledge of how mere 
<< exteriors " do take the fancies and deceive the hearts of 
inexperienced young ^rls)» filled my heart with the most 
jealous forebodings — then, too, my knowledge of my 
kind (for, dearest, though young in years, I was yet 
(M in knowledge of the world), made me tremble at the 
seductions which I knew would be cast arouiid you. 

**' You went into society ; but, previous to that era in 
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your life, there occurred an event in mine, to which yen 
paid bat little attention, bat which affected my — dare 
I say it?—- oar whole existence; my mother lost her 
property! 

" Oh, my sweet love ! with that loss went my hopes 
of happiness. I erred — ^miserably erred-»-but it seemed 
to blast my power of action; for one thought only, 
seethed my brain — that I must give up you — ^for I had 
intended, dearest, in a little while, after you had seen 
a little of the world for y<mt9df^ and was capable of 
judging what was best for your own happiness, of prof- 
fering to you my humble love — ^humble but great in the 
ccmcentration of its devotion to you. 

"My regard for your happiness, more precious to me 
than my own life, it was that sealed my lips, for early 
I saw in you, dearest, a disposition to sacrifice your own 
comfort Ani feelingSf to gratify or please those whom you 
thought loved you, and I would have my Ellen's choice 
directed by her aum feelings and not by that of others. 

" You once bantered me, dearest, on my gloomy looks 
about the loss of property, and your eye expressed its 
surprise, its disappointment, in my character — I felt it — 
shl you knew not aU! 

" At the time of that loss, my brother (far more blest 
than I) was engaged to be married, the time was fired — 
that loss made it necessary that the engagement should 
be postponed a year, during which time my brother 
would be able to provide a suitable support. 
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'* On the first intimatioB of her loss my mother, know- 
ing of my brother's engagement, came to me, and 
throwing herself into my arms cried, ^ My s6n, npon 
you will I depend, you are disengaged and ^e^*— ah ! 
yon, I hnow^ will never let me feel the loss of property/ 

" Heaven help me, my sweet love, hnt my feelings 
toward my mother were eMy to that which I bore my 
Ellen. But duty to a parent prevailed. 

'' I should have confided to her, the state of my feel- 
ings, then all would have been well, but in the utter 
prostration of my hopes I became paralyzed, I could 
not ask you to come down from your position of elegant 
ease, to share the fortunes of a poor man — the very 
thought teemed with selfishness, and filled me with 
anxious alarms, and then too, dearest, my heart was 
torn with all the pangs of jealousy. o o o 

o o a Your enirSe into society was successful 
beyond all precedent — ^you became the theme of song, 
your fame spread even to other cities — men competed 
for your smile — yovr hand-^aa my heart had felt 
it would be, long previous; Ah ! Ellen 1 what could thy 
jealous WUHam do, but lookon^ which he did, even add- 
ing fuel to the passion that was consuming him. 

'^ As a mother watches over and endeavors to guard 
from harm an only child, so did I follow you round in 
your path of reckless gayety, to preserve you from 
designing, bad men. 

" My friend-— we quoarded once— need I nwntion his 
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name — or has the »miieam sparkled into my prison- 
house hut to lead me astray ? — ^no ! no ! there 's a Bome- 
thing, whispers to my heart, that the sunheam is heaven- 
bom and heaven-sent. 

"Orville Dulany! I feared that man's dangerous 
fasciiiations — and, you know, dearest, I cautioned you — 
and ibe quarreled. O! my love, my heart was fre- 
quently pained^— outraged — ^by hearing that man's 
boasts in the open streets and public saloons, of his 
power over tiie heart of — ^EUen Durand. 'T was when 
he finally convinced me, by his own personal intima 
tions, that you loved him, that the light of my life 
seemed to have gone out — all hcpe had fled. Tet then, 
if it were^xwiftfe, you became moi'e precious and dear 
to my heart — Ihnew the^grief, that would be my Ellen's. 

" It was at that dinner party ^t Valleau's I first 
learned of Dulany's engagement to Maria Newman. 
Ah! as Hooked upon you, knowing the joy that was 
nestling at your heart, making you more sweetly joy- 
ous — more sparkling than ever — a sickness came over 
my soul ; as I thought of the blight that would soon 
come, I had no courage to remain and witness a wound 
T had not power to heal — to see my precious rosebud — r 
withering — dying — I fled. o o o o o 

" Long years have passed since then. My only aim 

in life has been (if I have had any aim), to get that, 

the want of whichHE deem the foundation of my desolate, 

cheerless life — Ttumey, 
19* 
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" For that I have become exacting in my dress, penu- 
rionslj close in my habits, allowing myself but the 
mere necessaries of existence — and for why — ah ! for 
why — I know not — ^but it became a morbid, craving 
aj^tite-— a never-satisfied desire. 

" From the smiles of woman, my heart has ever 
tamed away — sick — ah ! they were net the WMkifor which 
my spirit yearned — ^which beamed around me in boyhood, 
and yet later became a soft, steady light, the memory 
of which has subdued, has humaniaei me — through the 
long, lonely, cheerless years that have passed. She 
who dung round me in girlish fondness, whose large, 
soft eyes, ever sought sympathy ip mine, ! say sweet 
friend, has the sunbeam sparkled in but to plunge me 
into a d&i^ker night? Is Williapa beloved f Even now 
my arms are stretched forth to epfoid theer — flight of 
my life ! ^ ^ ^ ^ «* o o 



« 



William and Eveline heard a low, joyous cry, they 
sprang into the room in time to catch the last faint 
whisper of Ellen Durand, as, with her large, bright 
eyes fixed upon space, her face lit up as with a passing 
sunbeam, she cried (faintly lifting up her stiffening 
hands), " WilUam ! my WiUiam !" 

A tremor seemed to shake to its center, the strong, 
sinewy frame of Augustus Williard, a deadly paleness 
overspread his cheek, as clasping Eva to his breast he 
murmured — " my darUnyJ^ 
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Reyenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter erelong, back on itself recoils. 

Pabadisb Lost. 

And what became of Orville Dulany ? will say the 
reader — surely he met with his deserts. 

Indeed^ he did! a wretched, miserable end — ^but we 
will not anticipate. 

An uneasy conscience seeks excitement— requires it 
to drown thought. Orville Pulany plunged into all 
the gayety and dissipation of the Island — ^but still — 
there were ever borne on his ear, as well through the 
wildest sounds of revelry as upon the stillness of night, 
the solemn, calm tones of William Berthoud — " J/or- 
give youJ^ He drp^nk deep of the intoxicating draught, 
it inflamed his eyes, but never his Itood, it seemed to 
strengthen-— ay ! to cool his brain^«-Oh ! remorse. 

Everything around him speaking so of former scenes, 
it was that kept up this «tate of nervous excitement — 
't was but imaginaiion7-«he would try change of scene — 
travel 

But where ? i^ot tQ t]ie ynited Statesrr-for his fears 
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whispered him that the circumstances of the love and 
death of Willian^ Berthoud had spread from Florida to 
Maine. No, he would go to Europe, there amid scenes 
of which he was already familiar in history, poetry and 
song, he would, he thought, shake off this feeling — this 
hw, deep whisper ^ that wa$ omnipresent, « 

But we will not trace his course; it is needless to say 
that ihere^ as well as here, the " still, small voice*' fol- 
lowed him— there was no relief — none. A new resource 
has just occurred to him — meeting with a young Creole 
girl, whose parents he had known in the Island, Dula- 
ny again put forth his fascinations, hoping that in the 
endearments of love, and the society of a new, t/oung 
wife, the whisper would be dissipated — ^modified-— at 
least he would not be alone. 

Fascinated, charmed, the scarcely fledged Creole 
dove fluttered into the net spread for her, and Dulany 
had little difiiculty in gaining her consent to an elope- 
ment. 

But one little year had not elapsed ere the terrified 
heart sped away, with outstretched wings, to the parent 
cote, her fresh heart and brighfyoung life blasted for 
long years to come by this one rash, inconsiderate act. 

Some seven years after the death of William Ber- 
thoud, Augustus Williard happening to be "east," on 
business, met, in passing down Baltimore-street, a gen- 
tleman whom he knew by sight, but mostly by rqmta- 
iimrr-Orville Dulany ! 
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As a tiger springs on its prey, so did the indignant 
Williard seize the conscience-stricken Dulany, holding 
him in his powerful grasp firmly, with one hand, while 
with the other he applied to his back a most vigorous 
caneing ! " There," he said in one deep, concentrated 
whisper, for thei^ was a crowd around, setting straight 
upon his feet the wretched man, " ikU for William Ber- 
thoud and Ellen Durand ! " 

Blind with rage and mortification, Dulany made his 
way to his hotel — how he got to it he knew not. After 

f 

so many years had elapsed, and no suspicion seeming to 
attach to him, Dulany, conquering his fears of an ex- 
posure, (as if any eye but his ofum could pombly know-— 
absurd!) ventured to make a visit to Baltimore. Upon 
his arrival at the hotel, he was again overcome by his 
old fears, and for three days never ventured forth from 
his room, ordering his meals to be brought up to him. 
This was the first time he had ventured out — ^he was 
walking along, nerving himself to meet the eye of a 
Berthoud or a Caldwell, when he was overtaken by the 
quick, avenging arm of Augustus Williard! 

And now — ^now what resource was there left to him 
but death! Hell had no torments like this — ^his name 
would be in every one's mouth — and — ^how ? 

The people of the hotel were startled by a loud report, 
as of a pistol — they hastened to the room from whence 
the sound came, and on knocking and receiving no 
answer, broke open the door, and found that the strange 
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man from the south, who had confined himself so closely 
to his room, had — bbwn otst hk brains! 

Between Caldwell and Augustus Williard, there sprang 
up a coldness which exists to this day — Caldwell never 
forgiving Williard's taking from him his long^wished 
for revenge — ^he insisting, that as the brother-in-law of 
Ellen Durand, who had grown up under his eye, also, 
he was the proper person. To which Williard pleads 
the necessity there was tor jmrnipt, vigorom action. 

After Bedell had been married several years, he 
happened to mention to his wife his feelings about fail- 
ing to deliver a certain letter which a dear, kind friend 
had confided to him. Her woman's heart and woman's 
wit, quick to catch at anything that savored of romance, 
as he unfolded the little circumstances connected with 
it, both before and nnce — of tj^e death of poor Will, and 
of Miss Durand, the lady to whom he was to convey it 
to— once so celebrated for her extraordinary beauty — 
made a connected story of it— her intuitive perceptions 
discovered love in Dulany — rivalry between the two men. 
Bedell became heart-sick when she mentioned to him 
her thoughts, and at her suggestion he called on Mrs. 
Caldwell, to ascertain, he said, whether Miss Durand, 
on a certain time, had ever received a letter, which, as 
it had been confided to his charge by a friend, and he 
had placed it in the hands of Mr. Dulany, who again , 
had given it over to be delivered by a Mr. Le Grave, he 
felt anxious to know whether it had been received in 
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proper- time, or whether it had ever reached its destina- 
tion at all, or not. 

This information confirmed the worst fears of Mr. 
and Mrs. Caldwell — they immediately communicated it 
to Eveline and Williard, as also to the brother of Wil- 
liam, which led to the final conviction in their minds of 
Dulany's treachery! 

Well now — ^will the reader exclaim — now it^s "read 
and done" — it is no more than what we have seen and 
known, after aU! 

Neither is it — it is nothing more than what is taking 
place around us ewry day of the year^ the world round. 
Wherever there beats a human heart, there nestles a 
simple heart-history — none so humble as not to have 
their own little experience — witness — "Barkis is wil- 
lin'," of Dickens. 

But, plead my friends, why don't you have it more 
stirring — more thrilling — have more hearts intro- 
duced? 

I know what you mean — ^kind of conglomerate it — a 
mess of "big and little," great and stirring people and 
incidents in it ! 

Ah ! my dears, that is the prerogative of the news- 
papers, to give an account of the deaths and mamages — 
of disasters by sea and land— of war and shipwreck! 

It is the duty of the novelist to go humbly about, 
lay together the mangled remains of some on^ body, 
and then portray the feelings that once beat in that 
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heart — the heart that now lies cold. It was the pre- 
rogative of the newspapers to give an aoooant of the 
shipwreck of the Arctic — of the faithful Captain Luce, 
and of the most faithful, most noble JBoHand! 

It will now be the province of the novelist to portray 
these instances of sublime devotion to duty — that they 
may be as bright beacon-lights of example to mari- 
ners — to mariners ! ay ! to all who have a duty to per- 
form through all time to come. 



THE END. 
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